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Founpep py Dr. E, TOURJEE. 


Boston, Masse. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 





Thorough and Systematic Instruction in All Departments of Music, Elocution, 
Fine Arts, General Literature, Languages and Tuning. 
A large list of Concerts, Recitals, Lectures., &c., 
A Safe and Pleasant Home for lady students in the Conservatory Building. 
Tuition for twenty class lessons, $10 to $30. 


cording to teacher, Board, room, &c., 


The Demand for our Graduates is constantly increasing and is already in excess 


of the supply. 


Special Provisions for Self Help offered to prospective pupils who are needy and 
talented and who can furnish satisfactory references. 
For illustrated calendar and full information address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


from $5 to $8.50 per week. 


Free to all pupils. 


Private lessons, $2 and upward, ac- 








Professional Cards. 
Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 

TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 

No, 15 East 17th Street, New York City. 


Miss GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano and Harmony 
Following the Principles of Dr. ee von Billow, 


19 East 16th Street, New York. 
FRANK A. DOTY, 
Pupil of Dudley Buck and A. R. Parsons, Church 
Organist and Teacher of Organ and Piano. Is open 
for engagements, 
Address, 150 8th Street, Troy, N. Y. 














THE VOICE; 
Its Production, Training and Cultivation. 
By Mr. HARRY PEPPER. 

Pure School of Ballad Singing taught; Ladies and 
Gentlemen prepared, coached, &c., for the stage, 
opera, concert, &c., both vocally and dramatically. 

VOCAL STUDIO, “ THE HARDMAN,” 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mme. EMILIE BENIC DE SER- 
RANO 


(Prima Donna). 

SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
usical Conductor. 
Vocat Institute, 

With branches in Piano and Harmony. 

N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic tinish 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 

323 tast r4th Street. 





GE ORGE SWEET, 
No. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, New York. 


At the request of many of his former pupils, and 
ethers, Mr. Sweet has returned to New York and 
opened a Vocal Studio at Nos. 57 and 59 West 42d Street, 
where he is ready to give instruction in the art of Sing- 
ing, and prepare pupils for the operatic or concert 
stage 
KARL G. BERGSTROM, 

Teacher of Piano, Harmony and Counterpoint, and 


Composition. 
Studio: ro East isth Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 

573 Madison Avenue, New York. 

96 Clinton Street, cor, Remsen, 

Resumes Teaching October 9g. 

(Will receive callers from 4 to 5 P. M. only.) 


EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND LECTURER, 
Permanent Address, 


178 Tremont Street, Boston Mass 


Miss LILL lE P. BERG, 


THE LEADING EXPONENT IN 
AMERICA OF ** LAMPERTI’S METHOD,” 
Call at 231 West 42d Street. 


Dr, CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
eo __Studio, 19 | East 16th Street New York. 
Mur. “DAGM AR LINDBLAD, 


Vocal Culture ; Italian and German School ; Solfegio 
class for ladies and children. 
61 East 41st Street. New York. 


Miss ESTHER BUTLER, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
The Alb any, s2d St. and Broadway, N. ' N.Y. 
Mg, EDWARD SCHLOMANN, _ 
Late of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, 
CONCERT SINGER (Basso), 
Teacher at the Scharwenka Conservatory. 
VOICE CULTURE. (Method Garcia). 
SpeciaLries—Breathing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German Songs. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 14 iL ivingsto ne Place. 


MR. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York 


Tho Leading Colege of Music of Philadelphia 
BROAD STREET 


CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, 


1331 South Broad Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Sruptos: } Brooklyn. 














Instruction in all branches of Music, Instrumental, 
Vocal and Theoretical, Faculty of thirty professors, 
Free advantages unequaled. Newest and most pro- 
gressive methods, Appointments unsurpassed. Fer 
lustrated catalogues address 

GILBERT R, COMBS, Director. 


Mug. ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 


Contralto, 
Concert and Oratorio. Vocai Instructions. 
Studio, 931 Broadway. New York. 


JUL EDUARD MEYER, 
Voice Culture, 
: Studio at 109 East roth Street. 
Send for pamphlet; also to be had at the principal 
music stores. 


Mme. CLARA POOLE, 


Prima Donna Contralto; Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
Permanent address, 49 "East 76th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GL OSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
New York. 








5 East 87th St., 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Framkiin Square, 














CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 


Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
STERN’S 


CONSERVATORY © MUSIC 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY, 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER. 








a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 
music, 

4. Opera School: 

ec. Choral classes. 

d. Lectures: History of music and composers. 

Principat Teacners;: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Robert 
Radecke, Frederick Gernsheim, composition, conduct- 
ing, organ and chorus classes; Bussler, theory; Pro- 
fessors Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, piano; 
Florian Zajic, vic lin ; Louis Liibeck, cello. 


GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Perfect education for the stage. 





This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 

usic. Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week. For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
16 East 23d St. New York. 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 








LESSONS BY MAIL 
HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


The Howard Method has discovered just those half 
dozen efforts of tongue, palate, lower jaw, inner cheeks 
and throat which produce the beautiful artistic tone of 
singing. Its Lessons by Mail give the pupils sure con- 
trol over them by many easy devices. 

Improvement in tone and style almost from the 
start is wonderful, *Astonishing!”’ is the usual re- 
port 


Send for circular containing full desoription, almost 
incredible testimonials, and a list of Mr. Howard's 
works. Address 


JOHN HOWARD, 
36 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. 


MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 


Permanent address: 


827 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYA, X.Y. 


Messrs. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BLODECK, Proprietors. 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY 


Makes daily use of the Vircit PRACTICE 
CLAVIER and carries an instrument with him 
on his concert tours. Mr. Joseffy gives the fol- 
lowing strong indorsement of the CLAVIER: 


Mr. VIRGIL : 
Dear Sir—Allow me to congratulate you 
on your useful and much needed invention, 
the ‘‘ Practice Clavier.” I am using it and 
like it very much. The principles of touch 
involved are correct and meet my full appro- 
bation. For acquiring perfect finger control, 
for gaining strength and endurance and as 
a means for silent practice it is excellent. 
Wishing you great success, 
I am cordially yours, 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 











Instruments rented at a distance with 
privilege of buying. Send for circulars. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER C0., 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


A. GLAS, 


Music Dealer, Publisher and An- 
tiquarian, 


BERLIN, W., GERMANY. 


Principal Store, -  Potsdamerstrasse 26 B, 
(Opposite the High School of Music,) 


Branch Store, - Franzdsischestrasse 38, 39, 





Founded 
1838. 


Founded 
1838. 


SPECIALTY : 


Topica!Songsfrom GermanComicOperas, 


Complete stock of the Editions Peters 
and Breitkopf & Hirtel. 


Second-Hand Music at a Great 
Discount. 


EP ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 





MUSIC AND [)RAMATIC ART. 


Leading Bands. 
G,!LMORE’S BAND. 


N. Y. Twenty-second Regiment Band. 








P. S. GILMORE, Conductor. 
ADDRESS: 
164 West 86th Street, New York. 


CAPPA'S BAND. 
N. Y. Seventh Regiment Band of 
Fifty-five Musicians, 
Cc. A. CAPPA, Bandmaster, 
Music furnished for all occasions. 
Address: 25 Union 8q., New York City. 


E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y. 











BAYN 


WM. BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
251 Bowery, 
Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties. 


poet 








EMIL WULSCHNER, 
[NO ANA S.IN 


MUSI 


Music Books, 
Musical Literature, 
Musical Instruments, 
GUITARS, 


MANDOLINS, 
BANJOS. 


Headquarters for All Musical Instruments. 


MUSIC ROLLS, | PIANO CHAIRS, 
MUSIC BOXES, PIANO STOOLS, 
MUSIC STANDS, MUSIC CABINETS. 


Bound Music Collections 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


CLASSIC SERIES. 


12 volumes of the best music known. 


“CHOICE SERIES.” 


5 volumes of the choicest music. 


**‘POPULAR SERIES.” 


11 volumes popular music of the day. 
Prices, heavy paper, — boards, $1.25 ; cloth, gilt, 


“COLLEGE SONGS,” 
250,000 Sold. 


cloth, gilt, $1.00, 




















Prices, soc.; 


“MINSTREL SONGS, OLD AND NEW.” 


too best Minstrel Songs, $1.00 paper, $2.00 gilt. 


 SABABTH DAY MUSIC,” 


40 charming selections for Piano, $1.00 paper, $2.00 
gilt. 


“BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS.” 


The famous I ebert edition (Von Bulow), the finest 
published. In two volumes; each, paper covers, 
$2.00; embossed cloth, $5.00. 


PIANOS FOR SALE AND TO RENT. 


Ditson & Co. 


867 BROADWAY, 18th ST. 











296 Fulton St., 











26 West Fifteenth Street, New York. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





HIGH GRADE 


Ww SSN ER MODERATE PRICE. 
PIANOS. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 

Foot East roth Street, New York. 


shaved. 
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GEORGE HAGEMEYER & SON, 


MAHOGANY, 


Hardwood Lumber and Veneers. 


YARDS: Foot of E. 10th & E. 1 Ith Sts., 
OFFICE: Foot of E. 1 ith St., NEW YORK. 





JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 








aa 








Violin Makers and Repairers. 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Fine Violins, &. 


Send for handsome Catalogue, free, 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO, 16 Cooper Institute, New York. 
LEBINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Factory and Warerooms, - 210 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET. 


We solicit a kind inspection of our factory and pianos. 


JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FPIAWNOCS. 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 


JOHN COPCUTT, ESTABLISHED 1832. WM. BOOTH. 


BLISTERED WALNUT, MAHOGANY, 
ENGLISH BROWN OAK and 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS’ 
IN ALL VARIETIES, 


JOHN COPCUTT & CO., 


432 to 440 Washington St., cor. Desbrosses St., NEW YORK, 


T.M. ANTISELL PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT STEEL WREST 
PLANK TUNING DEVICE. 


HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


RECEIVED SPECIAL WORLD AWARDS 
AT NEW ORLEANS AND MELBOURNE. 


Factories, Foundry, Dry Houses and Lumber Yard occupy SIX ACRES 
Railroad switch to THREE lines of RAILROADS on the ground. 


Matawan, - - New Jersey. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS anDIMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 


NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS forth UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


CHAPPEHLIE c& CO., 
ROBT. COCHS cc CO., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CO., 
EIOPWoOOD ck CREW, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
(@™ Please write for these lists and catalogues. 











VENEERS 











| London, 
| England. 


THE NEEDHAM 


PIANO ORGAN COMPANY. 


CHAUNCEY IVES, President. CHAS. H. PARSONS, Treasurer. 


HE name of “‘ NEEDHAM ”’ stands foremost among the reputable organ 
manufacturers of this country and its reputation will be fully sustained, 
“THe NEEDHAM Piano OrGan Co.” possesses One of the Largest Organ 
Factories in the World. Modern and Improved Machinery, 
Abundant Capital, with the aid of Able Management, Skilled 
Labor and First-Class Material, produee THE BEST ORGANS 
IN THIS COUNTRY. ae 


Orrice: 292 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
TAIB PIANO ACTION CoO.., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORE. 











YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 


THE PAUL DE JANKO 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


9 East 17th Street, New York. 





|_ORING 








Open from 9 A. M. to 6 Pp. M. daily, 
Demonstrations from 3 to 4 Pp. M. daily. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
Fmil K. Winkler, Manager, 9 E. 17th St., New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—A\li orders for the Janko Keyboard 
should be addressed to Messrs, Decker Brothers, No. 33 
Union Square, West, New York, who are prepared to fur- 
nish the seme to the general public and to the trade, and to fill 
orders for Grand and Upright Pianos with the new keyboard 
attached. 





XAVER SCHARWENKA, Director. EMIL GRAMY, Business Manager. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


A COUNTERPART IN EVERY PARTICULAR OF 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA’S FAMOUS BERLIN CONSERVATORIUM. 





The Faculty includes some of the most renowned Professors of Europe and America 
among whom may be mentioned Mr. Philip Scharwenka, 
for Theory, Composition, &c. 


EXSAMINATIONS DAILY. 


All branches of music taught. A seminary for the education of 
teachers is one of the special features. 


For terms and particulars please address 


EMIL GRAMM, 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
81 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 









HICKER 
PIAN 


THE 





NC 


PLAYED AND INDORSED BY THE WORLD’S MOST EMINENT MUSICIANS 
AND PRONOUNCED BY THEM 


THE MOST PERFECT PIANO MADE. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


New YORK. 


BosTON. 


CHICAGO. 





Professional Cards. 


Moe. MURIO. CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 








METROPOLITAN 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC |. 


Pianoforte Teachers’ Certificates. 


Examiners: Wm. Mason, Mus. Doc., A. C. M., and 
Avpert R. Parsons, A. C. M. 
Has no equal for the thoroughness of in- 


struction and the absolute safety of its 
methods. Fall Term opens September 14. 
Residence department for lady pupils from 
Albert 


adistance. Dudley Buck, President; 
Ross Parsons, Vice-President ; Harry Rowe 
Shelley, Second Vice-President ; Emilio 
Agramonte, Operatic Director; Charles B. 
Hawley, Musical Director. 

For particulars send for College Annual. 


19 @ 21 EAST 14th STREET, 
New York City. 


H. W. Greene, Secretary and Treasurer. 
JOSEPH HORNSTEINER 
Artistic Violin Maker and dealer in fine old German 
nd Italian Violins, 
27 B, Potsdamerstr., Berlin, W., Germany, 
(Recommended by Mr. Philipp Roth.) 


Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 


Gives Lessons in Vocal Culture, Deep Breathing, 
Vowel Formation, Tone Production and the Art ot 
Singing in English. 

Address 113 East 26th St reet, New Yc York. 


Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York 


Mr. WILLIAM COU RTNEY, 


Concert, Oratoric Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


>and 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture 160 East 6oth Street, New York. 
ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 
= 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 3 


yth Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vecat bin y 


8 E ast of sth Street, New York, 
Mme. FL ORENC E @ ARONA, 
Lamperti’s famous pupil; 
CARL LE VINSEN 
the celebrated Danish Baritone. 
All branches of Vocal Art; thorough groundwork, 


t finisl voices restored ; special course for 
tea er 
124 East 44th Street, New York, 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso. 


First prize ofthe Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor ot 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


Address 53 East 8th Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
3625 Forest Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 


Oratorio and Concert, 810 _Broadway. New Vork City 





HENRY RUSACK, 


Teacher of Singing, 


100 East 81st Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


: Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of Pupils. 








MUSICAL COURIER. 





‘L. M. RUBEN, 
| 23 UMON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Manager and Agent for 


THE MOST PROMINENT ARTISTS 


—IN— 


OPERA AND CONCERTS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 








|HELEN VON DOENHOFF, 


Contralto, 


Returned from England. Accepts engagements 
for concerts and opera, Permanent address, 
Care of Steinway Hatt, New York 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Musical Director. 
All branches of VOCAL INSTRUCTION. New 
improved method combining the old Italian tone pro- 
duction with the modern German style. Piano, Har- 





mony and Counterpoint also taught. Would accept 
| directorship ot some musical society. 
Steinway Hall or 30 East 20th St., New York. 





Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Vocal Instruction, 

Particular attention to the English language in song. 

| Address, STEINWAY HALL. 
Studio, 26 East 234 Street, New York. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

OF MUSIC. 
Chickering Hall, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue mailed 


free on application. 
JOHN J HATTSTAEDT, Director. 








FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
arg W. 430 Street, New York. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 

VocaL CULTURE OF ITALIAN SCHOOL, 
New York Studio, 9 East Seventeenth street. Sebas- 
tian Sommers’ Piano Wareroom, Tuesdays and Fri- 
days. Brooklyn Studio, 3c0 Fulton street, Chandler's 
Hall, Wednesdays and Saturdrys. 

Permanent address, 46 East 46th street, 
Bayonne City, N. J. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, New York, 











ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 





Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 


PADEREWSKI, STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 
YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, Miss MACINTYRE, 
BARTON McGUCKIN, and other world renowned 


artists. 








M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


ry 


PHILIPP ROTH, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the ‘ Violoncello School,’’ published by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils. 
66 Rottsdamerstrasse, Berlin, en. 





Miss JENNIE DUTTON 


’ 
Dramatic Soprano, 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BLUMENBERG, 
VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


Permanent hana care of this Fae 


MAUD POWE Lie 
Violiniste, 


61 E. ELEVENTH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 








Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
457 East 57th Street, New York. 


W. W. LAUDER 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 








Address 212 East 14th Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 





46 West 45th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL. 


EMIL 10 AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 

118 East 17th Street, New York. | 


MR. JAMES SAUVAGE, 


| 
| 
Late Primo Baritone Carl Rosa Grand Opera Co. | 
! 
| 





Medallist—Bronze, Silver and Gold—and Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London. Teacher of 
Voice Production and Singing. Coaching according 
to the best traditional renderings in standard Ora- 
orios, Grand Operas and Concert Music, 
for Concerts, Tonza Sauvage. 

Studio, 9 East 17th Street, New Vork. Receive | 
callers Mondays and Thursdays only at 3 to4P.M. 


Accompanist 





F. SLADE OLVER, 


Concert Organist. | 
For Recitals, Festivals, &c. Lessons in Harmony, | 
Composition and Counterpoint by mail. 

360 Dayton Street, Chicago, II. Y 


Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton's) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E.Church, Ora- 
torio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. & 7h Ave., New York, 





C. WHITNEY COOMBS 


Has returned to Néw York after thirteen years of 
musical study in Europe, and will receive pupils for 
Voice Culture and Piano, 

Address Chickering Hall, 5th Avenue. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Professor at the ScHaRweENKA CoNsesvaTory for 
Piano, Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave., , New York. 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 


Dramatic Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 
Address care L. M. Runen, 
23 Union Square, New York 


JESSIE BERND-BRYAN, 


Accompanist, 
No Pupils Received,) 
No. 3 East r4th Street, New York. 








| MISS AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York, 





OMPLETE education in musical branches, includin 
Vocal Department, $50 
$125 a year and upward (sco marks). 


j 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 


Instrumental Department, 
Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 
and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


g solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
$38 (150 marks), Cost of living in good families, 





54 TO 60 STANHOPE 





Piano P 
Germar 
Paris 


1ying and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
ind Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victor 


Hug 





Music Printing by the engraved, lithographic or typographic process. 


script to bound book 


F. H. GILSON COMPANY, 
Music Printers and Bookbinders, 


ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Complete manufacture, from manu- 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Teacher. NO PUPILS ACCEPTED. 
Address, Carnegie Music Hall, New York. 
WM. DENNISON, 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
MUSICAL BUREAU, 


331 E, FOURTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 





Manager for Leading Artists in Europe 
and America. 
CONCERT, OPERA, MUSICAL FESTIVALS, 
SEASON 1891-2. 
Clementine de Vere, Mrs. Corinne Moore, 
Lawson, Louise Natali, Mrs. Ida Klein, Mrs 
Seabury C. Ford, Mrs. Walter C. Wyman, 
Miss C, Fremsted, Mme. Marie Ritter-Goetze, 
Campanini, A. L. Guille, Montegriffo, Wm. 
Lavin, Wm. H.Rieger, Andreas Dippel, Emil 
Fischer, Ericson Bushnell, Clement Bologna, 
Galassi, Del Puente and others. 
Adele Aus der Ohe, Franz Rummel, Maud 
Powell, Franz Wilczek, Victor Herbert and 
others. 


FMURHLFELD & CO, 


Piano Manufacturers 
462 East 186th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following 


NOTICE. 


FRITZ SCHUBERTH, Jr., Lindenstrasse, 20, Berlin. 


named 


artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt 
of four (4) dollars for each. 

During a period of twelve years these pictures hav 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 


universally commented upon. 
ous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the | 


We have received numer- 


subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a selection, 


Adelina Patti 
Ida Klein 
Sembrich 
Christine Nilsson 
Scalchi 

Trebelli 

Marie Roze 
Alfred Griinfeld 
Etelka Gerster 
Nordica 
Josephine Yorke 
Emilie Ambre 
Emma Thursby 
Teresa Carreiio 
Kellogg, Clara L. 
Minnie Hauk—2 
Materna 

Albani 

Emily Winant 
Lena Little 
Murio-Celh 
Andrew Carnegie 
James T. Whelan 
Eduard Strauss 
Elenor W. Everest 
Jenny Broch 
Marie Louise Dotti 
Marie Jahn 
Fursch-Madi—2 
John Marquardt 

Zélie de Lussan 
Blanche Roosevelt 
Antonio Mielke 

Anna Bulkeley-Hills 
Charles M. Schmitz 
Friedrich von Flotow. 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner 
Edmund C, Stanton 
Heinrich Griinfeld 
William Courtney 
Josef Staudigl 

E. M. Bowman 

Mrs. Minnie Richards 
Arthur Friedheim 
Clarence Eddy 

Mr. & Mrs. C. H. Clarke 
Fannie Bloomfield 

S. E. Jacobsohn 

C. Mortimer Wiske 
Emma L. Heckle 
Edvard Grieg 

Adolf Henselt 

Eugen d’ Albert 

Lill Lehmann 
William Candidus 
Franz Kneisel 
Leandro Campanari 
Franz Rummel 
Blanche Stone Barton 
Amy Sherwin 

Achille Errani 

C. Jos. Brambach 
Henry Schradieck 
John F. Rhodes 
Wilhelm Gericke 
Frank Taft 

C. M. Von Weber 
Edward Fisher 

Kate Rolla 

Charles Rehm 

Harold Randolph 
Adele Aus der Ohe 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 

Helen D. Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm. R. Chapman 
Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W. L. Blumenschein 
Albert Venino 

Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 

Merrill Hopkinson,M.D. 
E. S. Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 

Arrigo Bolto 

Paul von Janké 

Carl Schroeder 

John Lund 

Edmund C. Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 


Henry E. Abbey 
Maurice Grau 

Eugene Weiner 
Marion S. Weed 


Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

Ivan E. Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M. Foerster 
J. H. Hahn 

Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 

Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 

Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 

Joseffy 

Julia Rivé-King 
Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A. L. Guille 

Ovide Musin 
Theodore Habelman 
Edouard de Reszké 
Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Car! Retter 

George Gemiinder 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 
W.Edward Heimendahl 
Victor Capoul 

Albert M. Bagby 

W. Waugh Lauder 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Ravogli Sisters 
Franz Liszt 
Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A. A, Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 

Emil Sauer 

Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D. Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W. E. Haslam 

Carl E. Martin 
Jennie Dutton 
Walter J. Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

A. Victor Benham 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mottl 

Augusta Ohrstriim 
Mamie Kunkel 

Dr. F, Ziegfeld 

C. F. Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 
Louis C. Elson 

Anna Burch 

Mr. and Mrs, Alves 
Ritter-Gitze 

Adele Lewing 
Pauline Schiller-Haag 
Jean de Reszké 


Marchesi 

Laura Schirmer 

P. S. Gilmore 

Kathinka Paulsen White 

Rose Schottenfels 

Mrs. Johnstone- Bishop 

Max Bruch 

L. G. Gottschalk 

Antoine de Kontski. 

S. B. Mills 

E. M. Bowman 

Otto Bendix 

W. H. Sherwood 

Stagno 

Victor Nessler 

Johanna Cohen 

Charles F. Tretbar 

Jennie Dickerson 

E, A. MacDowell 

Theodore Reichmann 

Max Treuman 

C, A. Cappa 

Montegriffo 

Mrs. Helen Ames 

S. G, Pratt 

Rudolph Aronson 

Hermann Winkelmann 

Donizetti 

William W. Gilchrist 

Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 

Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 

Anna Louise Tanner 

Filoteo Greco 

Wilhelm Junck 

Fannie Hirsch 

Michael Banner 

Dr. S. N. Penfield 

F. W, Riesberg 

Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

Carl Millicker 

G. W. Hunt 

Georges Bizet 

John A. Brockhoven 

Edgar H. Sherwood 

Ponchielli 

F. H. Torrington 

Carrie Hun-King 

Pauline |’ Allemand 

Verdi 

Hummel Monument 

Berlioz Monument 

Haydn Monument 

Johann Svendsen 

Strauss Orchestra 

Anton Dvorak 

Saint-Saéns 

Pablo de Sarasate 

Jules Jordan 

Albert R. Parsons 

Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 

Bertha Piérson 

Carlos Sobrino 

George M. Nowell 

William Mason 

Pasdeloup 

Anna Lankow 

Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

Josef Hofmann 

Handel 

Carlotta F. Pinner 

Marianne Brandt 

Gustav A. Kerker 

Henry Duzensi 

Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidl 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 

Judith Graves 

Hermann Ebeling 

Anton Bruckner 

Mary Howe 

Attalie Claire 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawton. 

Fritz Kreisler 

Madge Wickham 

Richard Burmeister 
7. J, Lavin 

Niels W. Gade 

Hermann Levi 

Edward Chadfield 

James H. Howe 

George H. Chickering. 

John C, Fillmore 

Helene C. Livingstone. 

M. J. Niedzielski 

Franz Wilczek 

Alfred Sormann 

Juan Luria 

Carl Busch 








ND now rumor says that Carreno is not to marry 
Eugen d’Albert, the pianist, but an Italian 
tenor of the same name. 


EPORT has it that John K. Paine and E, A. Mac- 
R Dowell have been commissioned to compose 
original works for the Chicago world’s fair. 

F Eugen d’Albert should visit this country in the 

spring he will be under the management of Mr. 

C. A. Ellis, the manager of the Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra. The negotiations looking toward his en- 

gagement are still pending, but may be closed at any 
moment. 


HE death of Albert Wolff removes from the 
T scene one of the worst Wagner haters Paris ever 
contained. As he was a dictator in artistic matters, 
it became the fashion for the small fry critics to 


echo every shade of opinion that issued from his | 


witty but musically ignorant mind. Some of these 
opinions have even strayed across the Atlantic 
Ocean, but will not find permanent lodgment here. 

T may not be generally known, and we therefore 
| call attention to the fact, that Mendelssohn's most 


popular a cafella male chorus, “‘Wer hat dich du 
schoner Wald, aufgebaut so hoch da droben ?” lately 


| underwent the fiftieth anniversary of its first hearing. 
In the year 1841 this charming four part song, which 
| has since madethe round of the civilized world, was 


sung for the first time in a concert at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. Ernst Pasqué, in the “Illustrated Women’s 
Journal ” (Berlin, Franz Lipperheide), has an interest- 
ing article on the history of the creation of this song, 


ND now one journal goes back on Mascagni for 
A the sake of Verdi. We have mentioned the 
fact that a journal in Milan has been founded under 
the title of “ L’Amico Fritz,” and that another one 
under the same title was to appear at Leghorn. But 
the latter, probably fearing the inevitable effects of a 
confusion arising from such a doubling of the same 
title, and in order to avoid them, has decided to 
change from “ L’Amico Fritz” to “ Falstaff.” It thus 
will take the name of an opera which is not even in ex- 
istence yet, as least as far as the public knows or is 


concerned. 

LD man Verdi seems to be a most sensible sort 
@ of a chap, to judge by the letter he wrote to the 
editor of an Italian paper who had asked the veteran 
for a musical contribution. Here is what the author 
of « Aida” and “ Otello” wrote: ‘‘ Dear Mr. Repasco, 
I have nothing unpublished that I could offer you for 
the ‘Genova-Iberia;" but as you talk about agricul- 
ture, in which I am a dilettante, I should like to ex- 
press my wish that this noble occupation would be 
more diligently pursued in our country. What 
source of riches it would prove for our Italy! Fewer 
musicians, fewer lawyers, fewer doctors and more 
farmers—that is what I wish for my country. Yours, 
&c., G. VERDI.” 


a 


HAT strapping exponent of muscularity in song, 
T Miss Maggie Cline, who delights the audience at 
Antonio Pastor’s symphonic soirées, is reported to 
have declined the réle of “Santuzza” in «Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” giving as one of her reasons that she never 
could restrain herself in the great duo with “ Turriddu,” 
in which “Santuzza "is thrown violently earthward. 
Miss Cline’s great temperament would militate 
against her reading the part objectively, and the 
“Turriddu” of the occasion would probably suffer 
greatly at her hands. 

Miss Cline must not be confounded with Ida Klein, 
who is singing so satisfactorily the small rdles allotted 


her in Italian opera. 

ees and Sonzogno seem to be in bad luck 
with regard to the choice of their libretti. 

After the success of the «Cavalleria Rusticana” they 

got into a lawsuit with Verga, the author of the 

novel by that name. Now the survivor of the two 

authors of the book «L’Amico Fritz,” from which 


Mascagni’s libretto has been drawn, Erckmann, and | 


the heirs of the late Chatrian have gone to law 
against Sonzogno and have obtained injunctions 
against further performances of the opera and the 
sale of the scores in France, Italy, Austria, Germany 
and England. They demand 50,000 frs. for the use of 


| the libretto and one-half of the net gain from all per- 
formances and the sale of the music. 


Apropos of “Friend Fritz” the German opera 


| house directors now begin to call it the ‘ Dear 
| Friend,” on account of the high price for the rights 
of performance which Sonzogno is asking. This is 


| said to be so steep that the German directors have 
| 
| 
| 


formed a league and have pledged themselves not to 
perform the novelty until the publisher comes down 
|a peg or two. They have, however, commissioned 
| that old diplomat, Pollini, of the Hamburg Opera 
| House, to go to Italy and treat with Sonzogno for a 
modus vivendi, and he, na doubt, will succeed in 


arranging matters. 


HE administration of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, at Boston, is engaged in raising 
a $150,000 guaranty fund, the income of which is to 


| be devoted to the general advancement of the aims 
Nearly 





|and purposes of that extensive institution. 
| $70,000 have already been subscribed by the mem- 
bers of the faculty and the immediate friends of the 
conservatory, and it is believed that some of the 
wealthy Boston patrons of music will manifest their 
love for the art by rapidly advancing this sum in the 
shape of large subscriptions to the fund. Mr. Carl 
Faelten, the director, and Mr. Frank W. Hale, the 
general manager, have been indefatigable in their 
work for the conservatory, and the success of the 
subscription so far is largely due to their labors. 
ds 
MOST charming spot has been chosen in Berlin 
for the erection of the triple monument to 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. The monument itself 
will consist of a plastic art work surrounded by some 
fine architectural decorations. Several of the most 
artists been hand 
In order to assure the success of the un- 


prominent have asked to in 
sketches. 
dertaking the committee is making great efforts to 
augment the by no means complete stock of cash on 
hand for that purpose. This committee consists of 
Prof. Dr. Blumner, of the Singacademie, president ; 
Prof. Dr. Tobler, Privy Councillor Dr. Jordan, Prof. 
Dr. Spitta, E. Mendelssohn - Bar- 
tholdy, Martin Levy, Count Hochberg, Prof. Carl 
Becker, Dr. Joseph Joachim, Prof. Dr. Kleinert and 


Alderman Dr. Weber. 


Commercienrath 





MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA. 

- ANNHAUSER” was sung in Augusta, Ga., De- 

T cember 13, by the Juch Opera Company and the 
performance called forth many gems of local criticism 
from the “ Chronicle ” and “ Evening Herald.” Some of 
them make good reading and the absolute sincerity 
with which they are penned makes a metropolitan 
critic shudder with envy, for everyone knows that half 
the criticisms being written now onthe French and 
Italian operaare not sincere. A few of the Georgian 
gems are clipped for the reader's benefit. 

This is from the “Chronicle :” 


Miss Emma Juch is just as beautiful as ever and sings exquisitely. 

Her orchestra is superb and the chorus was robust and musical, but 
* Tannhiiuser"’ is a bore. 

This, perhaps, may bring down the anathemas of the musical critics 
upon the writer's unregenerate head, but to the unclassical the opera 
‘* Tannhiuser "’ Miss 
Juch has no opportunity to display her powers, and her part in the opera 


is prosy and monotonous to a wearisome degree. 


‘js neither conspicuous nor attractive. 

If Miss Juch desires to make a favorable impression she should never 
present ‘* Tannhiiuser’’ at a one night stand. This may be a musical 
slander upon the community, but in the writer's opinion if it should be 
announced that ** Tannhiiuser’’ would be repeated to-morrow night free 
of charge not two-thirds of last night's audience would go out again, pro- 
vided they had to sit through all its dreary numbers. 

The opera company will doubtless say this criticism was written by 
the baseball reporter, but people who put on operas to please the public 
must remember that the public is not made up of professors of music and 
that there should be some rift in the sombre clouds, some touch of nature 
which makes the whole world kin. 


The 


writer seems smitten, too, with the amplitude of 


This is robust criticism with a vengeance. 


Miss Juch’s physical and vocal charms. 
Again the “Chronicle!” 

‘Did you like Tannhiiuser or did you not "’ will be the question of the 
hour. Never once will it be,“* Did you like Emma Juch or no,”’ for the verdict 
seems to be unanimous on that point; but whether Wagnerian music was 
accepted in Augusta is not yet decided. Now this is not entirely an igno- 
rant version, for although Wagner is the fad, and some devotees of music 
go wild over it, there yet remains a vast majority who are equally—cul- 
tured equally—fastidious in their taste for music, but do not care for or 
| appreciate Wagner, This is the first time ** Tannhiiuser "’ was ever given 
in Augusta, and the verdict of many is that of Wagner as of olives, the 
taste for them has to come by cultivation. The orchestra of the company 
was simply magnificent ; it was worth the price of admission alone. 

Did you notice the peculiar method by which “ Tannhiuser”’ played his 
harp? Carried away by the inspiration of his song, he forgot to allow his 
hand to wander over the strings, and while the harpist in the orchestra did 
his best to assimilate the sound the other should have given, it didn’t 
work, and those in the audience who were carried away by the song could 
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not help laughing at the wolian harp that gave forth such sweet music 
without being touched 


The reference to the orchestra is comical. Every- 
one knows what the orchestra is of a traveling organ- 
ization like the Juch company. 

The “Evening Herald” goes straight to the core 
of the subject: 


| but only noble and broad. 


Even Miss Juch could not counterbalance the double notes and unlimit- | ee . , 7 
| schlitz’ give ever a clear idea of the persons in the scene ; indeed, they 


able trills that compose the score of ** Tannhiiuser.”’ 

Emma Juch singing a double note would be a greater 
attraction than the famous “double headed nightin- 
gale" which warbled duets all by itself. 
single notes (or are they Prof. Charles Locke's) do not 
always mature properly, thanks to her barnstorming 
for past seasons. 

Again the « Herald:” 


The * Herald " musical editor when a boy attended a whistling school 


n an ice house up town, and at “ Tannhiuser "’ brought all his training as 
well as latent talent into play, but it was of no avail, as he failed to dis- 


er a tune from 8:30 to 11:30 
But the « Evening News” is much more emphatic 
when it says: 

We are even inclined to deal gently with the young man with a cold 
who was a substitute in the title rdle. If he had simply made signs 
instead of trying to sing, or had died in the first act, his forgiveness 
would have been assured ; but between him and the stout and whiskered 
Gambrinus who posed as * Lord Ham and Gravy’ there was almost suf- 
ficient ground for mob violence. On the whole we are glad the audience 
refrained from lynching either, and we suppose it was because the peo- 
ple were too drowsy for such vigorous measures, But we'll let that pass, 


and say simply that we are not educated up to *‘ Vagner.”’ 


Now, there must be a reason for all this severe 
criticism, which will blight as a nipping frost blights 
the flowers of June the cause of Wagner in Georgia. 
That reason is possibly that «‘Tannhauser” did not 
receive on this occasion an adequate interpretation 
at the hands of the Juch company, for, as may be 
gleaned by a perusal of the above criticisms, Augusta 
seems in ripe musical condition to receive the new 


art message of Wagner. Ask the whistling editor. 





“WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD.” 

HE « Dramatic Mirror,” of this city, has discovered 
T a musical editor, at least so far as concerns its 
notices of Messrs. Abbey and Grau's Italian opera 
season, who ought to become a burning and a shining 
This gentleman 


light in the world of art criticism. 


(or is it a lady ?) announces that Verdi's ‘ Trovatore” 
gave Lilli Lehmann “ opportunities for brilliant vocal- 
ization such as she never had during the German opera 
season ;" that Meyerbeer's ‘‘ Huguenots” has an “‘inco- 
herent” plot, and that the work is “one of the earliest 
operas that deal with historical facts,” and that Edouard 
de Reszké excels Jean “in the capacity of his voice,” 
and the writer lauds the orchestra for ‘its admirable 
Mr. baton.” The 


of the critic dashing off the above airy 


accord with Vianesi’s excellent 
* capac ity " 
comments needs filling with something besides cor- 


rect English spelling. 





APROPOS OF RUBINSTEIN'S NEW BOOK. 


Schumann on Wagner Wagner is, to tell the truth, no musician. His 
music is hollow, disagreeable and often amateurish,”’ 

Beethoven on Weber: * He never could attain more than the art of 
pleasing 

Wagner on Schumann: ** He has a certain tendency toward greatness.” 

Hiindel on Gluck ‘He knows no more of counterpoint than my 
cook 

Weber on Beethoven: ** Now quite ready for the lunatic asylum,” 

Mendeissohn on Wagner: “ A talented dilettante.” 


By reading the above carefully it will be seen that 
Rubinstein was not the only composer who criticised 


Here are a few opinions from ‘ Music and 


sharply. 
Its Masters,” Rubinstein’s newly published book ; 
Of Schubert Rubinstein says 

He sang 


throat 


as a bird sings, ever and unceasingly from full breast and 


fu He gave all to us as it came to him, and rarely polished his 


He abstained from polishing, with the idea’ that the attrac 


productions 


tions of his work far outweighed the faults, His melody counterbal- 


wnces all faults, if there be such in his music, 


** Whether 
says, ‘‘I do not know, but 


Chopin Rubinstein calls the *‘ soul of the piano.’ this in- 


strument inspired him or he inspired it,’’ he 


union of them could call forth such compositions as his 


nly a perfect 


The tragic, the romantic, the lyric, the heroic, the dramatic, the fantastic, 


the soulful, the dreamy, the brilliant, the grand, the simple-—in short, all 


possible expressions are found in his compositions for the piano, and all 
are beautiful 


“ When 
met Taubert, who, hay- 


Rubinstein does not spare his criticisms of Richard Wagner 


in 1854-6 I passed a Sunday with Mendelssohn I 


ing the score of ‘ Tannhiuser’ for the piano with him, asked Mendels- 
ohn for his opinion of the composer of this opera. Mendelssohn an- 
swered A man who writes at once the lines and music for his operas is 


certainly no ordinary man Yes, he was no ordinary man, but he does 


alter my opinion of the composers of modern times. He is highly in- 


teresting, very valuable, but not beautiful or great, deep or elevated, in 
musical matters 
** Meis 


overture are my favorites among his works, but 


He composed some things worthy of note. His ‘ Lohengrin 
* Faust’ 


le, the reflection, the pretentiousness in his musical creation 


ersinger | and 
he princi 
spoil for me most of it rhe lack of naturalness, of simplicity, is disagree- 
able to me All persons in his operas appear on monuments, so to speak, 
always declaiming, never talking ; always pathetic, never dramatic ; al- 


ways as gods and demi-gods, never as men. His melody is either lyric or 


Miss Juch’'s | 


pathetic ; no other can be found with him, It is always noble and broad, 
It is devoid of variety and rhythmic attrac- 
tiveness. Variety of musical characterization is therefore totally lacking 
—neither a ‘ Zerline’ nor a ‘ Leonore’ is possible for him; even with 
‘ Evchen’ in the * Meistersinger,’ the diminutive ‘ chen’ is to be found 
merely in the name, not to be heard, however, inthe music. Never with 
him does the melody, the musical thought, distinguish the person. This is 
always done by the spoken word ; therefore his operas, with few excep- 
tions, when played without text on the piano, are mostly unintelligible, 
while under the same conditions ‘ Don Juan,’ * Fidelio,’ ‘ Der Frei- 


call up a distinct picture of the whole action. * * * So heis a highly 
interesting phenomenon, but in comparison with former great musicians 
he shows, I think, but very questionable art. 

* Another of the ars militans is Liszt, demon of music I would like to 
call him ; overwhelming in power, intoxicating in fantasticalness, charm- 
ing in loveliness, in his flight lifting one to the highest heights and plung- 
ing one to the deepest depths ; assuming all forms, at once ideal and real; 
knowing all and able for all, yet in all false, distorted, comedianish and 
full of the principle of evil.” 

Ina closing paragraph Rubenstein speaks a few words as to the music 
and musicians of the future : 

‘*I feel that I will not live long enough tosee the coming Bach or Beet- 
hoven, and that makes me sad. My one comfort is that I stillcan worship 
an organ prelude and a fugue by the dead Bach ; a sonata, a string quartet ; 
or a symphony by the dead Beethoven; a song or impromptu or moment 
musical by the dead Schubert ; a prelude or a nocturne or a polonaise or a 
mazurka by the dead Chopin ; a national opera by a dead Glinka.”’ 


It is quite interesting to read Rubinstein’s opinion 
of Mozart and that of Hanslick, the latter being 


| quoted in the “Evening Post” of last Saturday 





evening : 

Summing up a-dozen Mozart centenary concerts in Vienna, Dr. Han- 
slick says: *‘ So we have had in course of a few days more of Mozart’s 
music than is ordinarily offered us in three years. It was not too much 
for us; ear and heart were honestly gratified. Undoubtedly music has 
undergone a great evolution since Mozart, and conquered new provinces 
with greatly ircreased resources. The changes in life have implanted in 
us new, formerly unknown needs, for the gratification of which the clear 
spring of Mozart's music no longer suffices. We cannot get along with- 
out the masters who followed Mozart ; they are—perhaps not to our sal- 
our musical daily bread. Mozart now appears almost solely asa 
rare holiday dish. Against this fact only he can butt his head who is 
ignorant of the laws of nature, which prevail also in the development of 


vation 


the arts.” 

In another place Dr. Hanslick gives this practical illustration of musical 
evolution since Mozart. Speaking of the piano quintet in E flat he says: 
**Such pieces were at that time not intended for performances in public, 
but for the home circle and players of moderate skill. And yet the Leip- 
sic publisher Hofmeister found the Mozart piano quartets ‘ too difficult,’ 
and refused to print them. What gigantic progress the technical de- 
mands on pianists, even on amateurs, have made since that time?” 


Now read Rubinstein : 


‘* Mme. de —— honored me with a visit recently,’’ he writes, “ at my 
villa at Peterhof. After the usual greetings she wished to see my house. 
In my music room she saw the busts of J. S. Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Chopin and Glinka, and asked in surprise : 

*** Wherefore only these, and not Handel and Haydn and Mozart and 
others?’ 

‘*** These are the men I honor most in my art.’ 

*** Then you do not honor Mozart?’ 

‘*** Madame, Himalaya and Chimborazo are the highest peaks in the 
world, but therewith it is not said that Mont Blanc is a little mountain.’ 

‘** But generally Mozart is considered the highest peak. In his operas 
he has given us the most beautiful things that music iscapable of.’ 

‘*** But I consider opera a quite subordinate kind of music.’ ”’ 

Rubinstein then gives his reasons for his comparatively low opinion of 
opera. In vocal music, he says, the human voice sets a limit for melody 
such as does not exist in instrumental music. Words, moreover, be they 
ever so beautiful and ever so well sung, he continues, cannot perfectly 
express the deepest feelings which are, as the common speech has it, 
‘‘unutterable.”’ Men in the moments of greatest joy hum an air, Rubin- 
stein observes, but almost invariably without words. After Rubinstein had 
given thus his estimate of the merits of opera, his visitor returned to her 


defense of Mozart with this remark : 


** But what he did no one else could do,”’ 

“Yes, his creations are divine—all overflowed with light. Of Mozart 
I feel impelled ever to say: ‘ Eternal sunshine of music, thy name is 
Mozart!’”’ 

‘*I do not understand how you can praise him so and not give him the 
highest place in your art.” 

* Well, madam, humanity longs for the storm ; it feels that it would be 
dried up by the eternal sunshine of the Haydn-Mozartdom., It calls for an 
expression of its seriousness, it wants something dramatic; the French 
Revolution thunders and Beethoven appears.”’ 

Now see how Mr. Henry T. Finck sums up the 
Mozart question: 

It may not be superfluous to return once more to the question of 
Mozart's rank in the list of composers. A London paper recently de- 
clared that Mozart was “the only one of the great composers who 
showed himself great in every department of his art. Wagner's fame 
rests upon his operas, Mendelssohn's upon his symphonies, his piano 
works and his songs ; Beethoven's upon his symphonies and his one opera 
with its four overtures. Mozart, however, impressed and charmed the 
world during his brief existence by operas like ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘ The 
Marriage of Figaro’ and ‘The Magic Flute;’ by symphonies like the 
‘Jupiter ;’ by piano concertos and piano sonatas of the utmost beauty, 
and by songs innumerable, each of them a masterpiece.’’ Now this is 
about as perverse a judgment as could very well be delivered, although it 
is a very prevalent one. 

The question in deciding an artist's rank is not ‘did he do good work 
in various departments’’ but ‘‘did he do the best in any one.”’ If not, 
then he cannot be placed in the front rank of composers. Now there is 
no shadow of a doubt that the songs of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, 
Rubinstein and several others are vastly superior to Mozart's ; that the 
chamber music of Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, &c.; the 
operas of Wagner, Weber and Beethoven ; the choral works of Bach; the 
piano music of Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, &c., are all superior to 
Mozart's efforts in the same direction. Bearing these things in mind we 
see why Rubinstein should have placed Mozart in the second rank. Nor 
was Mozart even the most *‘ universal” genius, for Beethoven and Schu- 
mann, at any rate, have produced greater works than Mozart in all de- 
partments of composition except (in Schumann's case) the opera. 

Another way to judge this matter is by results. Mozart's works are 
slowly but certainly disappearing from notice—public and private. And 
this is not the case because Mozart died a hundred years ago. Bach died 
forty years before Mozart, but his music is coming more and more into 
vogue year by year, while Mozart's is vanishing. 


All of which goes to show that critics disagree, and 
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that in Rubinstein’s case a great musician is not nec- 
essarily a great critic. The G minor and “Jupiter” 
symphonies, “Don Juan,” the “Requiem,” the D 
major and D minor piano concertos, the quintet—are 
they not witnesses to the futility of the above criti- 
cisms ? Mozart was the greatest natural musician who 
ever lived, and he will only vanish when vanishes the 
musical culture of this globe, but not until then. 





IT HAS MISSED FIRE. 

‘6 BURNT child dreads the fire” runs the old 

adage, which should be amended thus: “A 
burnt child should dread the fire;” but then some 
naughty youngsters never learn by experience. Mr. 
Henry E, Abbey belongs evidently to the category of 
the great unterrified, for one such experiment as his 
first Italian opera venture would have been sufficient 
to sober up most men on the subject of cramming 
down the throats of New Yorkers the kind of opera 
they do not want. But Mr. Abbey is not made of 
such weak stuff, and with the courage of a true born 
gambler, who stakes his all on a single die, he has, in 
company with Mr. Grau, both aided and abetted by 
certain disgruntled stockholders of the Metropolitan 
Opera House (disgruntled because they could not 
chatter in the German opera with any degree of com- 
fort, whereas now they can dance cotillions and not 
disturb Mr. Vianesi’s orchestra), determined to repeat 
the idiotic experiment, and the result so far has 
struck dismay to the hearts of even the most hardened 
advocate of Bellini and Verdi. 

Mr. Grau, who is virtually commander of the vocal 
forces at the opera house, has discovered by his two 
weeks of experience something he should have 
known before, 7. ¢., this city has grown musically in 
seven years, and even the children flout at the puerili- 
ties of Bellini and Verdi, which are more suited to 
the Casino than the Metropolitan Opera House, The 
young person who began attending opera in this city 
seven years ago cannot endure “Norma” or ‘Son- 
nambula.” The old order has changed, Mr. Grau, and 
though you have had hard luck with the grippe 
you will have harder luck still unless you rid yourself 
of the silly and pig-headed notion that we want anti- 
quated operas, and badly sung at that, at $5 a head. 
The newspaper support, such as it is, and the foolish 
claque aloft cannot persuade people to listen to 
“Trovatore” or “Rigoletto.” The sun has set; it 
will have to rise in a new sky, and the penny dip fur- 
nished by Messrs. Abbey and Grau will not illuminate 
the opera house accustomed to the splendors of 
“Tristan,” ‘“Tannhauser,” “Fidelio,” ‘ Meister- 
singer,” and Mr. Seidl and his superb band. Nor has 
the management fulfilled its promises in regard to 
a great ensemble. All the newcomers have been 
heard with the exception of Valero, the tenor, and 
what are they? The De Reszkés and Lilli Lehmann, 
excellent artists ; Emma Eames and Marie Van Zandt, 
pretty but amateurish; the Ravoglis, a disappoint- 
ment; Scalchi and Albani, both fassée ; Capoul, a 
vocal wreck, and the others the regulation Italian 
singers that one hears at fifth rate opera in suburban 
towns, Patti will probably be pressed into service 
to rehabilitate the failing fortunes of the company; 
certainly a change in the repertory must be made. 
But even then one shudders at the thought of the en- 
semble in “ Lohengrin,” “ Meistersinger ” and «‘ Faust.” 
The performance of “Faust” last week contained 
one artist worthy of critical consideration—Jean de 
Reszké. 

It won't do, Messrs. Abbey and Grau ; 
as you have doubtless discovered by this time. 


it won't do, 








Adiny.—Adiny, the American prima donna, who has 
been one of the principal singers at the Paris Opéra for the 
past five or six years, will probably sever her connection 
with that institution this winter. In June she will go to 
London for the Covent Garden season, and there is talk of 
her making an American tour. 

Cellier’s New Opera.—Alfred Cellier was confined 
to his room last week with a bad attack of influenza, which 
prevented him from finishing the overture to ‘‘The Moun- 
tebanks,’’ which work he had left to the last. When he 
was able to get about fog settled down on London and 
Cellier fled to balmy Bournemouth, where he has been hard 
at work this week. The overture was completed Saturday, 
and on Monday there was to be a full dress rehearsal of the 
opera. Gilbert thinks he has written a first-rate libretto, 
and experts speak highly of Cellier’s music. The first 
night was definitely fixed for last night and all the seats 








have long been booked. 
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PERSONALS. 


EO ———— 


Mr. Dole’s Engagement.—Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has 
been appointed principal of the department of general 
literature and languages of the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music, Boston, to succeed Dr. Kimball. Mr. Dole 
is well known in literary circles. He is the author of 
‘*Young People’s History of Russia,’ and ‘‘A Score of 
Famous Composers ;’’ the translator of * Annie Karénina,”’ 
‘‘War and Peace’’ and other books from the Russian ; 
&c., from the Spanish, also Mascagni’s ‘‘Ca- 
‘“‘L’Amico Fritz,’? from the 


** Maxima,”’ 


valleria Rusticana’’ and 


Italian. 

Paderewski in Boston.—The last two recitals for the 
present given by Paderewski in Boston took place on Mon- 
day and yesterday afternoons. The houses were sold out. 
He played the following programs : 


MONDAY DECEMBER 28. 


Fantasie et Fugue, G minor 
Sonata, op. 109.. 

Etudes Symphoniques 
Nocturne. ) 
Mazurka.. 
Fantasie,..... 

* Cracovienne"’ 
Etude. 

Etude 


AFTERNOON, 
.. Bach-Liszt 
. Beethoven 
... Schumann 


..Chopin 
) 

.. Paderewski 
Le dees su imase ewes Liszt 
... Anton Rubinstein 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 29. 
.. Mendelssohn 
Beethoven 


Variations Sérieuses 

Sonata, op. 111 

Pastorale 

Capriccio 

Serenade 

** Soirée de Vienne " 

Sonata, B flat minor 

Intermezzo oe 

** Don Juan"’ fantasia P 
The receipts averaged about $2,000 per recital. Pader- 

ewski the week previous gave a gratuitous recital to pupils 

of the New England Conservatory of Music in the con- 


Scarlatti 


... Schubert-Lisz 


. . Chopin 
.. Paderewski 
.....Mozart-Liszt 


servatory hall. 

A Paying Dedication.—Mascagni has dedicated the score 
of his opera, *‘ L’Ami Fritz,”’ to his publisher, Sonzogno, 
who in turn has given the composer a life rent of 2,000 lire 
annually. At least the Florentine paper ‘Il Bajardo’’ re- 
ports so. 

A Statue for Delibes.—A committee has been formed at 
La Fiéche for the purpose of raising funds for the erection 
of a statue to the late lamented Léo Delibes. 

A Job for Bruch.—Max Bruch, the composer, who for 
many years has been * hospitating ’’ around Germany with- 
out any other occupation than occasionally writing a compo- 
sition, has at last found a job. The Royal Academy of Arts, 
at Berlin, has nominated him president of a newly to be 
founded ‘‘ masterschool ”’ for musical composition and has 
made him a member of the senate of the academy. 


Nilsson in Her Native Land.—Christine Nilsson is about 
to return for a period to her native Stockholm, her hus- 
band having been appointed by the Danish Government 
Ambassador toSweden. Mrs. Nilsson has, since she reached 
eminence, frequently visited her native land, but only for 
a brief period atatime. Now, however, with the excep- 
tion of the winter months, when she must as usual reside 
in the South of France, she will be at once with her hus- 
band and among her own people. 

Courier Callers.x—Among the holiday visitors to this city 
and callers at THE MusicaAL Courter office were Messrs. 
Geo. E. Whiting and H. M. Dunham, of Boston. 

Regina’s Success.—Mrs. R. A. Atwater, of Omaha, Neb., 
who has been studying for some time in London and Paris 
with a view of singing opera in France and England, is now 
in Paris and expects to make her début in concert this 
month. Negotia- 
tions are in progress to have Mrs. Atwater sing in Italian 


Mrs. Atwater’s stage name is Regina. 


opera next season at Covent Garden. 

Eugen d’Albert.—Paderewski has carried everything be- 
fore him, so that it would at times almost seem as if some 
of the pianists who preceded him and were held highest in 
public estimation had been for the time being completely 
forgotten. None the less there is a sufficient number of 
Eugen d’Albert’s admirers left to warrant the record of a 
recent appearance in Vienna, when he performed the her- 
culean task of playing three important concertos at one 
concert—Beethoven’s G major, Chopin’s E minor, and 
Liszt’s E flat major. Two concertos, with the possible ad- 
dition of Liszt’s Hungarian fantasia, was hitherto the 
utmost that had here been attempted. The eminent Beet- 
hoven interpreter is, by the way, announced to play the 
‘«Emperor’’ concerto under Bulow in Berlin next Saturday 
evening.—‘ Sun.” 


Miss Adele Lewing’s Success.—Miss Adele Lewing, who is 
playing the Hallet & Davis piano, has had great success in 
Columbus, Ohio, and Detroit, The ‘Ohio State Journal,’’ 
of Columbus, writes of her as follows : 


Miss Lewing’s * * * technic is simply wonderful, and she plays 
with most exquisite taste and true musical feeling. * * .* She played 
Chopin's berceuse with that delicate sentiment which only a true artist 
can command, and the composition was brought out with clearness and 
grace. * * * Of her own compositions it can be said that they possess 
originality, and as a whole, give evidence of musical talent. 





Dresden Letter. 


Drespen, December 17, 1891. 


UR opera repertory this season has not yet 
been enriched by André Messager’s work, ‘ La 
Basoche,’”’ which was promised to us for October. Ham- 
burg, as usual, under the artistic lead of Mr. Pollini, was 
the first city in Germany to produce this charming French 
music. The Hamburg Opera will also be the first to bring 
out in German ‘‘ Le Réve”’ by Zola and Bruneau. Both 
of these French opera librettos have been most exquisitely 
rendered into German by Ludwig Hartmann, of Dresden. 
The only opera novelty up to this date was Franchetti’s 
‘* Asraél,’’ so well known already to the New York public. 
The opera here met with success, though it was more a 
succes d’estime than an enthusiastic one. 
stage machinery did the best with Franchetti’s intentions 
and the worth of the music to this grand mise en scéne was 
duly appreciated by the critics. 

As for the technical representation of heaven, it corre- 
sponded beautifully with the pictures which we have been 
taught to consider as our future home, in the presence of 
God and the angels, where there is an end of all our 
struggles and worries and troubles. But these traditional 
pictures always remind me of the little boy whose mother 
was speaking to him of heaven, its clear light, the sacred 


music and the eternal peace, till the boy thought it was | 


rather too much of such an everlasting rest and ex- 


claimed : ‘‘ But, mother, if I am very, very good, may I not | 


sometimes for half an hour have a little devil to play 
with ?”’ which just shows that our ideas of heaven and hell 


are quite as individual as any other fancy of a place still | 


unknown to us. So it happened after all that many a one 
in the public felt disappointed with Mr. Franchetti’s 
imagination of heaven. 

The concerts are going on as usual. We have heard as 
soloists Marcella Sembrich, Hermine Spiess, Teresa Car- 
reno, Margarethe Stern, Sophie de Posnansky, Annette 
Essipoff, Lillian Sanderson and other stars. 
played the brilliant B flat minor concerto by Tschaikowsky 
in a most virtuoso manner, as well as her fiéce de résistance, 
‘*La Campanella,’ by Liszt. Lillian Sanderson, the ex- 
quisite Lieder singer, introduced some new music—songs 
by Sommer, Fieltz and Eulenburg—for which the audience 
was very much obliged toher. The diligent concertgoer 
more and more longs for less uniformity in the conven 
tional concert repertory. Annette Essipoff, being one of 
the soloists in the ‘‘Sanderson Tournée,’’ played Brahms’ 
variations on a Handel theme, which, however, proved too 
long for the program of a virtuoso ensemble of 
soloists in one evening. 


As a highly commendable and courageous enterprise of a | 


young Dresden pianist, I mention the concert of Mr. Rich- | sted 
; 4 | panist. 
ard Buchmayer, who ventured an evening with mostly un.- | ' 


known music, beginning with Johann Kuhnau (1667-1722, | ; : : 
| Music, among them many American ladies and gentlemen, 


the predecessor of Seb. Bach, of the Thomas Church, in 


ated sensation at that time, being the first attempt ata 
sort of ‘program music.’’ The sonata played by Mr. 
Buchmayer was called ‘‘The Fight Between David and 
Goliath,” in five movements, with titles in -very old-fash- 
ioned German. These compositions actually contain the 
embryos of the future Liszt and Berlioz fantastic ‘ pro- 
gram”’ compositions. The music is still very enjoyable, 
some parts rather primitive, but the musical characteristic 
highly prominent. As no modern edition of the work 
exists, the copy used by Mr. Buchmayer for the purpose of 
his concert was borrowed from the private library of His 
Majesty the King of Saxony. The next numbers in the 
program were a very interesting piece by Bach, ‘‘ Capriccio 
sopra la loutananza del suo fratello dilettissimo,’’ and a 
charming composition by Couperin, ‘‘ The XX. Ordre,”’ in 
out of which called ‘La 
”? was uncommonly beauti- 


seven movements, one fine 
Madelon et la douce Jeanneton 
ful, satisfying even the highest demands of our day. Some 
rarely heard Scarlatti, Rameau, Schubert, Schumann, op. 5, 
and Saint-Saéns completed the program. Mr. Buchmayer 
by this concert won the warmest sympathies of a select 
and critical audience, which generally at this time of the 
season begins to feel rather music tired. 

Among private musicales I mention the yearly series of 
four soirées given by the well-known pianist and excellent 
teacher, Mrs. Sara Magnus-Heinze, at her home in the 
Strebleuerstrasse. At one of these evenings she played the 
Liszt ‘‘ Rigoletto Fantasia,’’ several compositions by Chopin, 
Weber, &c., and was in the ensemble pieces very well as- 
sisted by her two young charming daughters, of whom the 
one—a mere child yet—plays the violin, and who for the 
first time appeared most successfully before a greater audi 
ence. A pupil of the Kammersaengerin Miss Natalie Haenisch 
—Miss Kretschmar—also on this occasion made her artistic 
début, with some songs and an aria by Mozart. Anton 


Rubinstein honored one of these evenings with his pres- | 
| given him the highest praise for his interpretation of the 


ence. 


The Dresden Tonkinstlerverein created quite a sensa- | 
tion with a concert on December 4, under Schuch’s direc- | 


The Dresden 


| minor, or the ‘‘Kreisleriana’’ can never forget it. 





Mrs. Carreno | 





four | f 
. | but like a mature artist. 





they had no words. The G minor string quintet espe- 


cially, with Professor Lauterbach as first violin, was ren- 
dered in a way scarcely possible to describe; there was a 
refined finish and warmth, one might say a celestial sim- 
plicity, about the performance and a softness in the pianis- 


simo which deeply impressed the hearers. The writer of 
these lines scarcely ever heard anything like it. 

The Tonkinstlerverein some time ago lost by death one 
of its most honored and best musicians, the pianist and 
teacher Adolf Blassmann. 
very active honorary member of the Verein, being not only 
an intellectual musician of high order, but also a very 
amiable and beloved personality, with most idealistic views 
of art. He was a renowned Schumann interpreter ; whoever 
was happy enough to have heard him play the great Schu- 
mann fantasie, op. 17, or the last novellette in F sharp 
The 
‘«Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,’’ No. 28, hassome few heart- 
all the 


For a number of years he was a 


felt words in Blassmann’s remembrance, which 
numerous friends of the late musician highly appreciate. 


A. INGMAN. 


Berlin Letter. 
Bertin, December 13, 1891 
ERLIN enjoyed last week an artistic event 
of the first rank. Johannes Brahms introduced in 
person two new works, still in manuscript, to an audience 
of Joachim’s Quartet evenings and with grandest success. 
The first composition is a trio in A minor for piano, clari- 
net and ’cello, which was performed with the composer at 
the piano and by the Meiningen Court clarinetist, Muhlfeld, 
and Prof. Robert Hausmann, the Berlin violoncellist. The 
other work is a quintet in B minor for clarinet and strings, 
which was played by Muhlfeld and the Joachim Quartet. 
Both works are written with Brahms’ well-known technic 
and clearness, both are cheerful in character and contain 
moments of sublime beauty. Both are also grateful com- 
positions for the much neglected clarinet as a solo instru- 
ment, and Mr. Mihlfeld performed his share most excel- 
lently. 
Brahms, who is 
joyed an immense triumph, and the enthusiastic audience 


now a man with white beard, en 
of the Singacademie recalled him many times, when with 
his usual modesty he tried to shove some of the honors on 
Miuhlfeld. 

The day previous Jean Gérardy, the pretty thirteen year 
old violoncello virtuoso, appeared with much success at 
the Singacademie. His tone and technic are great and he 
performed the difficult Volkmann concerto not like a boy 
He will give a second concert to 
morrow evening. He was assisted by Plunket Greene, a 
passable English basso, and by Waddington Cooke, accom 


The Society of Students of the Royal High School of 


4.3 P ia : | arranged on December 9 a very interesting Brahms even 
Leipsic), whose six sonatas, called ‘‘ Biblical History,”’ cre- | e ’ 


ing with the aid of Professor Joachim, who played the 
sonata in D minor for violin and piano and some of the 
Hungarian dances by Brahms. The Professors Bargiel 
and Spitta, also Miss Currie Duke, the talented violin vir- 
tuoso, of Louisville, Ky., daughter of the celebrated gen- 
eral during the American secession war, and Misses Rose 
and Ottilie Sutro, the talented piano virtuosos and daugh- 
Otto the 


Baltimore, were 


PHILIP! 


Sutro, of among 


RoTH. 


ters of Mr. 


audience. 


Paris Letter. 
Paris, December 18, 1891 
HE concerts devoted to “musique de cham- 
bre,’’ and which form the greater part of the musical 
season, were inaugurated last week at the Salle de la Géog- 
raphie by Mr. Lefort, followed by Mr. Mendels, on Monday, 
at the Théatre d’Application, but virtually by Mr. Isidor 
Philipp, on Wednesday, at the Salle Erard, which proved at 
the first concert of this society (Messrs. Philipp, Berthelier, 
Loeb and Balbreck) to be the finest quartet playing I have 
heard in Paris, and certainly none as artistic. The pro- 
gram contained Widor’s brilliant quartet for piano and 
strings, and which should have a hearing in New York. 
The work is original and savors much of the French school. 
and the themes are cleverly developed. The vivace, 
which is especially original and piquant, was redemanded, 
Asuite for violin and piano, of Emile Bernard, and trio, 
op. 28, violin, ’cello and piano, Gernsheim, completed this 
interesting program. The season’s prospectus is chosen 
from all schools of music for this department of ‘‘ musique 
de chambre,’’ and next year they hope to produce works 
from some American writers as well. 

Mr. Henri Falcke, the eminent pianist, has just returned 
from Leipsic, where he has had remarkable success. The 
leading critics of the city, in speaking of his performance 
in Saint-Saéns’ F major trio with the Hilf Quartet, have 


work. 
The centenary of Mozart was celebrated at the Chatelet 


tion, by a model performance of Mozart compositions. by the Colonne orchestra last Sunday, with a program con- 
Even the most ‘‘hardened”’ musicians and concertgoers | taining the composer’s G minor symphony; duo (two 


among the public got into a sort of enthusiasm for which | pianos) ; 


air of ‘‘Suzanne ”’ (‘‘Les Noces de Figaro’), and 
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trio (‘‘ La Flute Enchantée’’); also Beethoven’seighth sym- 
phony ; two songs by Delibes, and Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,’’ which preceded the Mozart portion of this 
interesting program, The orchestra played with remarkable 
vigor and precision, and gave an excellent interpretation 
of the two symphonies. 
The premier of ‘‘Thamara”’ will probably occur on the 
25th at the Opera, and the rehearsals of ‘‘ Enquerrande,”’ 
by Chapuis, have already commenced at the Opéra Comique. 
Mr. Francisco Godinez, the talented organist from Mexico, 
gave a banquet at the Hotel Albanie to a large number 
of the leading artists of the city before his departure last 
week, including Messrs. Dubois, Gigout, Rosseau, Dallier, 
Merklin, Mangert nd your correspondent. 
WILLiAM C, CARL, 


Martin Roeder and the New England 
Conservatory of Music. 


HE administration of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, announces that an en- 
gagement has been effected with Mr. Martin Roeder as a 
teacher of voice culture, harmony and composition, whose 
services for the institution will begin with February 4, the 
opening day of the third term of the school year, 1891-2. 
Martin Roeder, who during the past years has repeatedly 
been referred to in the columns of this paper, was born in 
Berlin, Germany, in the year 1851. He pursued his musical 
studies at the Royal High School, Berlin, for five years, 
whence he went to Italy. He remained in different cities 
in Italy for more than seven years, during which period he 
acted as opera conductor and also as the founder and con- 
ductor of a large choral Milan; but the 
special object of his stay in Italy was the thorough study 
of the old Italian method of singing, the ‘ bel canto, ”’ 
under the celebrated masters, E. Panofka, F. Lamperti and 
E. Trivulzi. successful as 
teacher, as well in Milan as later in Berlin and other places 


society in 


He was eminently a vocal 


on the Continent. Under his instruction several of the most 
prominent European singers of to-day were educated. 


Among those mentioned foremost are Alma Fohstrém, 
of Lieban 
both of them tenors at the Royal Opera House Berlin ; 
Mr. 
may be mentioned Carl Alvary, the tenor, Miss Pollack. 
and Miss Leisinger, of the Berlin Opera House, and many, 
the 
highest terms of praise about Roeder's abilities as a vocal 
teacher, stating that he has the most thorough knowledge 
of the incomparable old Italian method of voice culture. 


now European reputation, and Rothmihl, 


Alberti, first tenor in Prague. In addition to these 


others. Nordica has also expressed herself in 


In the year 1889 he accepted an engagement as director 
of the Royal Academy of Music in Dublin, Ireland, which 
position he resigned recently, to the deep regret of the 
musical circles of Dublin. 


Martin Roeder is a musician in the widest sense of the 
word, and has also gained recognition as a composer of 
cantatas, oratorios, operas, &c. Ch. Gounod, Joachim 


Raff, Friedrich Kiel and others have expressed themselves in 
high terms about his abilities and knowledge as a composer. 
His general education has been unusually broad; he speaks 
and writes in seven languages, and is a gentleman of the 
highest social and intellectual standing. 

An excellent portrait of Mr. Roeder adorns the front 
page of THe Musica Courier. 


Amelia Groli,—Kita Elandi, who sang in ‘* Cavalleria 
Rusticana’’ before Queen Victoria recently with success, 
is an American girl, Amelia Louisa Groll, of Cleveland. 
Miss Groll was presented to the London public without the 
customary booming, and scored a most remarkable triumph 
there, as in other cities. Her career in Europe has been one 
The 


artist who has the honor to sing before Her Majesty is taken 


of hard study, gradual success and telling triumph. 


to the castle by royal conveyance, served with a mag- 
nificent dinner in the Queen’s presence and audience cham- 
bers by the officials of the Lord Steward’s department, 
photographed in costume, presented to the ladies of the 
court, and rewarded with some valuable souvenir, which 
to Miss Groll took the form of And 
yet ‘‘ they say’’ the Queen pays nothing for her amuse- 


a diamond bracelet. 


ments. 

Ritter Patzman,—Johann Strauss, in the presence 
of several intimate friends, on Thursday played the music 
of his new opera, ‘*‘ Ritter Patzman,’’ which will be heard 
for the first time at the Vienna Opera House on New 
Year’s Day. Judged from the piano rendering of the mu- 
sic, the opera is a work of exquisite melody and skillful or- 
chestration, the parts for the ballet displaying all the com- 


poser’s unique talent for writing dance music. 


Mascagni in England.—A special company is being 
formed to play Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana ”’ in the 
provinces early next year after the Carl Rosa people have 
finished with it. 
leave the Carl Rosa Company next spring and set up in 
business on their own account, a step which from a busi- 
ness point of view seems scarcely wise. Ella Russell will 


Leslie Crotty and Georgina Burns will 





HOME NEWS. 


Nikisch Programs.—The program of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Arthur Nikisch conductor, last Saturday 
night at Music Hall, Boston, consisted of Handel’s concerto 
for strings and wind instruments, the prelude to ‘ Parsifal”’ 
and the ‘‘ Ocean” symphony (original version). Messrs. C, M. 
Loeffler (violin) and Franz Kneisel (viola) will be the soloists 
at the next public rehearsal on New Year’s Day and concert 
on Saturday, and the following program will be performed : 
Goldmark’s overture, ‘‘ Prometheus Bound ;’’ Mozart’s 
symphonic concerto for violin and viola (first movement) ; 
cadenza by Hellmesberger (first time at these concerts) ; 
Schubert’s entracte, ‘‘ Rosamunde,’’ and Brahms’ sym 
phony No. 2, in D major. 

Dead at Eighty-five.—Edward Littlewood, in his active 
days widely noted as a musician and bandmaster, died 
recently at his home at Morris, Otsego County, N. Y., aged 
eighty-five. He leaves a large family of descendants of 
the second and third generations. 





Genevra Johnstone-Bishop.—Mrs. Genevra Johnstone. 
Bishop, of Chicago, is in great demand. No Western 
singer fills the engagements that Mrs. Bishopdoes. During 
December she has sung in Boston, Providence, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Omaha, Lincoln, Des Moines, St. Paul, Cincinnati, 
returning each Sunday for her church work at home. 

Nilsson’s Sister in Want.—Milwaukee, Wis., Decem- 
ber 26.—In his Christmas rounds the poor agent found a 
sister of Christine Nilsson, the Swedish singer, in straitened 
circumstances. She is the wife of Nils P. Hoale, a Swedish 
teacher, and is an elder sister of Christine Nilsson. Both 
she and her husband are people of education, but he has 
not been able to secure constant employment, and the 
family, which is a large one, has been reduced to actual 
want. 
kee to sing at one of the Thomas concerts and visited her 
sister at that time, but out of pride the extent of the 
family’s poverty was concealed. 

W. J. Henderson.—Mr. W. J. Henderson will deliver a 
course of six university lectures on ‘‘ Musical History ’’ be- 
fore the students of Columbia College, on consecutive Mon- 
day afternoons, at 4 o’clock, beginning March 7. 


A few years ago Christine Nilsson came to Milwau- 


The National Conservatory Examinations.—The semi- 
annual entrance examinations at the National Conservatory 
of Music will take place as follows: All orchestral instru- 
ments, January 4; piano and organ, January 5; voice, 
January 7 and 8; orchestra, January 4; chorus, January 
6; opera chorus, January 7. 

‘Lion Tamer.”—‘' The Lion Tamer,” a new operetta, 
of which the book is by J. Cheever Goodwin and the music 
by Richard Stahl, will be produced at the Broadway 
Theatre by Francis Wilson on Wednesday evening. 

‘“‘Home, Sweet Home,’’—Athens, Ga., December 26.— 
An attempt is to be made by a nephew of Miss Mary 
Harden to whom John Howard Payne gave the original 
copy of ** Home, Sweet Home,’’ to break her will. Miss 
Harden died a few years ago. She left her property 
to Miss Evie Harden Jackson, and directed that the manu- 
script of ‘* Home, Sweet Home”? be buried with her. This 
was not done and the manuscript has disappeared. It is 
believed that the manuscript is behind the will contest and 
that it will be rediscovered. 

The Paderewski Recital Dates: 

Seventh recital, Saturday, January 23, at 2:30 r. m. ; eighth recital, Tues, 
day, January 26, at 2:30 r. m.; ninth recital, Thursday, January 28, at 8:15 
p. M.; tenth recital, Friday, January 29, at 2:30 r. m.; eleventh recital 
Saturday, January 30, at 2:30 Pp. m. 

The Saturday afternoon recitals will take place at the Music Hall, 
Seventh avenue, corner Fifty-seventh street, the others at Madison Square 
Garden concert hall, on Twenty-sixth street. 

Wells College.—A very interesting and instructive con- 
cert was given by the students of Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y., December 19. Mr. Caryl Florio is the musical direc- 
tor of the college, and his work is showing excellent 
results. 

Metropolitan Concert,—The Metropolitan Musical So- 
ciety, Mr. W. R. Chapman conductor, will give the first 
concert this season in the Music Hall, Tuesday evening, 
January 12. They have secured as soloists Miss Mary 
Howe, Mr. William J. Lavin and Mr. de Pachmann. The 
program is of a miscellaneous character, and includes, be- 
sides part songs and glees, the patriotic hymn by Dvorak 
and a new work by S. G. Pratt. 

The Young People’s Concert.—This is the program of 
the first young people’s concert this afternoon at the new 
Music Hall, Walter Damrosch conductor: 


Daa BENGE. oie: 05 co vdicensiesctaghatesseidested¥evaaes .. Schubert 
(Arranged for orchestra by Leopold Damrosch.) 
Pambads CARIN, c00 0 cnsi0s 10>cshrnrenscansencrnsth ate bases Vieuxtemps 
Master Fiedemann. 

Andante (from Symphony No. 4, in D)..............eseeeee ees .. Haydn 
Rondo (from Piano Concerto in E mimor)............-4...eeseeeeees Chopin 
Miss Mercedes O'Leary. 

GPONND. aos svacdonscacutvenssuag ducted) 44-89000%s ; ....Bach 
Banned OF Cis Fe aac cig ccvccdivadgpetsstwess scat seenh 4ts0ens Berlioz 
Theme and variations (from *“* Kreutzer Sonata’’).............. Beethoven 
Miss O’ Leary and Master Fiedemann. 

Waltz, ** Koenigslieder”’ ..... poe esneecebahpboassodadnenneons+ anal Strauss 


‘The Messiah ” in Plainfield.—‘‘The Messiah ’’ was 





man conductor. The solo singers were: Mrs. S. C. Ford, 
soprano; Miss Emily Winant, contralto; Wm. Dennison, 
tenor; Carl Dufft, bass, and the orchestra from the New 
York Philharmonic Club. 

Oratorio Society Concert.—‘‘The Messiah” will be 
given this evening at the new Music Hall, Walter Dam- 
rosch conductor. The soloists will be : 

Clementine de Vere, soprano. 

Jennie Patrick-Walker, soprano. 

Marie Ritter Goetze, contralto. 

Italo Campanini, tenor. 

Emil Fischer, bass. 

Frank L. Sealy, organist. 

The public rehearsal was to take place yesterday after- 
noon. 

At Baltimore.—Maud Powell played the violin and Miss 
Rosa Linde sang at the Garland concerts in Baltimore on 
December 21 and 22. Mr. Richard Burmeister gave his 
second students’ recital at the Peabody, Baltimore, on De- 
cember 22. 

The Scharwenka Concert.—A concert was given in the 
recital hall of the new Music Hall, Tuesday evening of last 
week, by Professor Scharwenka, assisted by Lucile Du Pré, 
violinist ; Miss Katherine M. Dorn, soprano, and Mr. F. W. 
Elliot, tenor ; Mr. Emilio Agramonte, musical director, 

Professor Scharwenka was warmly greeted and played 
several selections in his usual masterly manner. 

Miss Du Pré’s playing won her much applause, and was 
one of the most pleasing features of the evening. Miss 
Dorn and Mr. Elliot both did very well. 

The holiday season had its effect on the audience, which 
was not very large. 

The Damrosch Sunday Concert.—The following pro 
gram was given last Sunday night at the new Music Hall : 


** March of the Three Kings,” from “ Christus ”’. wevbeccgnauan vee 
Air, “‘ I Know that My Redeemer Liveth,’’ from ** Messiah”’...... Hindel 
Mrs. Fursch-Madi. 

Panerale, from “ Messiak” 2.4... ..cccss sevss akiene’ sees» Hindel 
PD WIRED oc caer cucnidenobaracctenkanh edie cobinces caenaee .Godard 
PGs i vavkekwerkusvaehcsbeteies es ....Massenet 
Astennin C° Gobne Ga Carneveal ””). .. nivenecup0. (dus cs sedans csanses . Popper 
Mr. Anton Hekking. 

Prelude, ‘“* Lohengrin"’...... ... ... Wagner 
Norwegian dances.............. .... Grieg 


“Chant d'Amour”’ divuine Or udace ....F, Le Borne 
(First time.) 
Mrs, Fursch-Madi. 
. Hinde! 


cesee .-Schuber 
popular concert took place 
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Lenox Lyceum.—The tenth 
last Sunday evening at Lenox Lyceum, when the following 
program was played : 


Marche Slave.... saieeet F Ficsevesseun ..... Tschaikowsky 
‘*Kammenoi Ostrow "' (orchestration by Max Spicker) Rubinstein 
Aria, ‘* Don Giovanni” ... ....... , ....Mozart 


Mrs. Tavary. 

** Le Rouet d’'Omphale,”’ symphonic poem 

\** Escarpolette’’... 
(*“ La Cinquantaine " 
Mr. Victor Herbert. 


.Saint-Saéns 
. Bordier 
Gabriel Marie 


Violoncello solos (new).. 


Concerto Romantique, A minor....... ....... a .. Godard 
Mr. Edouard Remenyi and orchestra. 
Three Fragments... .sc.sapecsewsiccresee oe 4 . Berlioz 
**Un Bal”’ (from Symphonie Fantastique). 
Damas Cus Sygees” From ** Damnation of Faust.” 
** Marche Rakocy”’...! 
** Cavalleria Rusticana"’ (new opera)........ .eee..+- Mascagni 


Campanini, Galassi and Mrs, Tavary. 
Remenyi is still the same Remenyi of yore, even to his 
intonation, which was excruciatingly bad in Godard’s idy]- 
lic concerto, a work, by the way, too seldom played in 
public. Remenyi was better in his own compositions—a 
Hungarian caprice and National Hymn—and was enthusi- 
astically applauded. 
The Lyceum was crowded to its utmost capacity. Victor 
Herbert was also very warmly received. 








The American Singer.—La Grange, of Paris, the 
well-known professor of singing, said last week: ‘* Ameri- 
can opera singers are rapidly becoming the first of the 
world. France is producing no great prima donnas. We 
are relying on foreigners to interpret our best operas. It 
seems strange that France, which has given to the world so 
many superb singers, should now fail to produce a single 
one. Perhaps we may here perceive a sign of the much 
talked of decline of the French race. At any rate, America 
seems free from this failing, for that country is now pro- 
ducing the purest voices, which are fast becoming the most 
prized on our lyric stage. I know singers in the American 
colony in Paris whose voices would assure their possessors 
certain success at the Opéra, but their families object to 
their entering upon a professional life.” 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Direcror. 
Mme. FURSCH-MADTI, Principal of Vocal Department. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT 
Faculty comprises the most eminent instructors. 


NOTICE.—The New York College of Music HAS REMOVED 
to its new and handsome building 














join the Carl Rosa Company next autumn. 





sung in Plainfield, N. J., last Monday evening, W. R. Chap- 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


“Obstet in Italian ‘én FesiteX. 


UESDAY evening of last week was an extra 
T night at the Metropolitan Opera House, and Gounod’s 
‘*Romeo and Juliette’? was repeated and went with more 
élan than on the night of its first production, Jean de 
Reszké in particular singing with much fervor and grace. 
Miss Eames was as inanimate as a well drilled mechanical 
doll ; her personal appearance was lovely, and she looks 
the ideal ‘‘Juliette’’ even if she does not sing or act the 
part. Wednesday evening Verdi’s ‘‘ Rigoletto”” was given 
with the following cast: 

Albani 


.Bauermeister 
.. Ida Klein 


Giovanni ; 

Ganeee DANBR Ra: « io, (00 0:2:00:0905,0 604 gteew 9 Hh 9h4 on eH:es> 
Rigoletto 

Sparafucile .. . ... 


Morulla 
ee reer Ee a Viviani 


Rinaldini 
Cernusco 


Conte di Ceprano . ‘ 
Gianini 


INE a, 6a eS SS HCPA GEA en eee Seid noes cece cv omanae yarn ‘ 
Albani was suffering from the effects of la grippe and 
was husky, which was particularly noticeable in the 
‘*Cara nome.’’ She acted, however, with her old time 
warmth and vigor. The ‘ Wriggletto”’ was a study in 
histrionic wriggles and vocal wabbles. Mr, Gianini was 
distinctly bad, and the gentleman who ‘did” the 
‘*Sparafucile’’ might have undertaken a contract to floor a 
subway cellar with his voice, so deep and asphaltic was it. 
The quartet was rocky and Mr. Vianesi angular in his con- 
ducting, as usual, and the house was empty. Friday night 
‘*Faust’’ was sung, and, good music always being at- 
tractive, a larger audience was present. The cast was the 
following : 
.Emma Eames 
. Sealchi 
.. Bauermeister 
. Serbolini 
. Martapoura 
Vaschetti 
phates . Jean de Reszké 
Mr. Serbolini substituted for Edouard de Reszké, and 
made a meagre one artistically though an adipose one phy- 
sically. He had one characteristic of Mephisto about him, 
and one only—he was damn bad. Jean de Reszké was a 
graceful, impassioned ‘ Faust,’’ but did not fulfill all the 
vocal requirements of the réle. He was best in the last 
Mrs. Eames-Story sang with more warmth than usual, 
and gave the ‘‘ Jewel Song ”’ brilliantly. She did not costume 
the part with good taste, however. Scalchi was heartily 
welcomed and sang ‘‘Parlate d’amore”’ with the roof off 
her voice. She is the same old vocal trio as of yore. 
There was a brief but interesting encounter twixt Mr. 
Vianesi and Miss Bauermeister in the third act. The con- 
ductor rapped the time for her very sharply and she fin- 
ished her phrase and opened up on him with some choice 
Miss Bauermeister was greatly ad- 


Margherita so 


Marta 
Mephistopheles. 
Valentino.... 
Wagner. 


act. 


Tuscan billingsgate. 
mired when Malibran sang in this city in 1825 or there- 
abouts. 

As a whole the performance of ‘‘ Faust 

Saturday afternoon * Trovatore’’ was sung with Lehmann 
and Kalisch in the cast, and with Mangi-Coletti as the 
‘*Conte di Luna.’’ The house was deplorably empty. 

Last Monday night ‘‘ Aida’’ was given for the first time 
for the season, and was really by far the most sud@i™psful 
night, both artistically and pecuniarily. The cast was as 


’”? was a good one. 


follows: 


.. Lilli Lehmann 

Giulia Ravogli 

I cicncigsits sxlty nats Kb oeenntunes of . Mangini Coletti 
ing 0940 ibe Gens eeune ao eben ends nee wane «nk aint Serbolini 


..Grossi 


Un Messaggiero ul 
..Jean de Reszké 


Rhadames.. gecactece wetes 

The two pallial are i ey worth mentioning, for 
despite the fair work Mangini Coletti did in the third act, 
he was rather a tame ‘‘Amonasro”’ histrionically, but a 
wild, unbridled one vocally, for he resorted constantly to 
a vibrato to cover his tremolo or vice versa. Lilli Leh- 
mann’s ‘* Aida,’’ is familiar to us, but never was she more 
fervid than Monday night, her work in the third act being 
particularly strong and also in the finale duo of the fourth 
act. She acted superbly altogether,and electrified the house, 
Jean de Reszké sang the ‘‘Celeste Aida’’ in a disappoint- 
ing manner, but rose to the situation in the third act, and 
sang and acted in his usual impassioned manner. Vocally 
he fell short of the exacting requirements of the score, but 
in the main his work was highly commendable. 

The ‘Amneris,’’ Giulia Ravogli, was weak and uneven; 
her principal difficulty seems to be with her extraordinary 
vocal emission, which must have been constructed by Scal- 
chi’s vocal master. To say the least it is very bad and 
interferes often with the singer’s well meant inten- 
tions. She worked hard with her scene in the fourth act 
and got a recall. Voila tout, The chorus was fair, the brass 
on the stage out of tune, the woodwind in the second act 
vile, and the strings in the finale of the fourth act simply 
ridiculous. The conductor was Louis Saar, who has more 
‘*give’’ in his beat than Mr, Vianesi. To-night Gluck’s 
“Orfeo” and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’ will be sung, Friday 
night ‘‘ Prophéte” and at the Saturday matinée ‘‘ Martha.” 





Similarities in Musical Form. 
R. HOFFMAN'S interesting article on the 
resemblances of form in certain musical compositions 
—printed in the ‘‘ Century ’’ for July—has encouraged me 
to write out some other marked similarities in form be- 
tween compositions of widely varying sentiment. Reading 
them one may be led to pause a while in reflection over the 
problem whether there really is any such thing as senti- 
ment in music, independent of what may be developed by 
association. My quotations are all reduced to the same 
key and rhythm in order to make comparison a simpler 
task. For the model of, the group, partly because it is the 
oldest of them, I set ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’ 


[ Sy 5 See 
AT TEN 
al 
Next I present a phrase from a theme in the choral 
movement of Beethoven’s ninth symphony : 
= 


e 
Here follows another bit of Beethoven taken from the 
fantasy for piano, orchestra and chorus, a forerunner of 


the ninth symphony : 
oi 


SSS 
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Step back to Beethoven’s master, Joseph Haydn, and 
look at his symphony, ‘‘ The Surprise :”’ 
S| 
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Here is the theme of a song that was once very popular 
with agile voiced sopranos because of the variations that 
were written on it for them to sing. It is by Adolphe 
Adam, but I have forgotten where it occurs: 
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vous di rai - je man ? 

One more quotation, which, because of its antiquity, 
should, perhaps, have been placed in advance of ** Yankee 
Doodle.”” But I hada reason for putting the drum and 
fife tune first, as shall presently appear. The last of my 


group is the familiar setting by Marcello of Psalm xviii. 


freee 


ss = =e a 
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© The spacious firmament on high, and all the blue etherial sky. 


Now it is very likely that everyone will not so readily be 
impressed by the strong family resemblance between these 
half dozen tunes as I have been. But the resemblance be- 
tween ‘‘ Yankee Doodle ’’ and the theme of the ‘‘ Hymn to 
Joy”’ from the ninth symphony has been noted by many, 
The similarity of form is so striking that when I read in the 
New York ‘Evening Post’? a few months ago a sharp 
attack on ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,’’ because of its vulgarity, I 
wondered if the writer would dare to speak in the same 
manner of Beethoven’s theme. The two are put together 
in the same manner, and if ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” is poor 
stuff because it is all staccato, the tune from the symphony 
must be similarly rated. Beethoven, to be sure, does won- 
ders with the theme, but it was given to him to accom- 
plish great results with insignificant material. Think how 
effectively he develops the theme of two notes in the C 
minor symphony. Had ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’ been offered to 
him, what man to-day would have dared to call it ‘* stacca- 
to drivel?’’ Had the ninth symphony theme come to us 
without the seal of Beethoven, who would have dreamed of 
its possibilities ? 

To return to ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’”’ The writer in the 
‘Evening Post’’ is apparently disturbed because of the 
derision that foreigners may express for a nation which in- 
cludes such a wretched tune among its national music. I 
care little for the laugh or the smiles of foreigners, but in 
this case I am disgusted, because ‘‘ Yankee Doodle”’ is 
only another instance of our inability to manufacture our 
own national music, for, like ‘‘ America’’ and ‘‘ The Star 
Spangled Banner,” ‘‘ Yankee Doodle ’’ comes from Europe. 
Whereabouts in the Old World it originated seems, how- 
ever, impossible to determine. It has been variously 
claimed for England, Hungary and Spain, with a suggestion 
that the ancient Greeks were acquainted with its ‘‘staccato 
drivel.’”’ So when the foreigners laugh, ask them why 
they kept it alive here and there through the ages? 

Mr. Hoffman notes identical phrases in Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul”? and Gounod’s ‘* The Redemption.’’ When the 
French composer’s work appeared it was said that the 
passage in question was intended as a quotation. Offen- 
bach, in ** Orphée aux Enfers,’’ quotes the famous air ‘‘ Che 
faro”’ in the ‘‘ Orpheus” of his great predecessor, Gluck. 
Another instance of quotation, but not so readily detected 
because of the change in time, is found in Rossini’s ‘‘ Bar- 
ber,” where a trio, ‘ Zitti, Zitti,” is constructed, note for 
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note, on the air, ‘‘ With joy the impatient husbandman,”’ in 
Haydn’s ‘* The Seasons.” 

Has anybody ever noticed the resemblances between 
three well-known themes by Richard Wagner, written at 
widely distant periods in his art life? Here they are, re 
duced to one key 

‘* RIENZI ’? OVERTURE. 


a 


‘¢ FLYING DUTCHMAN.”’ 


oe .-6 = - ——4 
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Fire CHARM SCENE; 1ST Form. 


ct IL, Scene 1. 


*¢ Diz WALKURE.”’ 


The striking feature of resemblance in these bits (to my 
eye and ear) is the leap from the tonic (or its chord) to the 
sixth in the first measure, of each quotation. 

FRANCIS H. JENKS. 
Boston, August 8, 1891. 


A Letter on a Timely Topic. 


New York, Deeember 5, 1891. 








Dear Editor : 
HE following appeared in Tue Musicat Cov- 
RIER, of October 21, in the Chicago news column: 
‘*Chicago now has a modest organization, ‘The Ameri- 
can Music Society,’ Grant Gleason at the with 
Its object is the promotion and cultivation of 
and music.”” From the regular 
Courier I have noticed 


helm, 
others. 
true American musicians 
weekly reading of THe ‘MUSICAL 
that you seem to be always ready to extend a helping 
hand to American musicians and Such 
societies as the above mentioned one are stepping stones 
to our American composers ; it furnishes an opening for 
their music ; it encourages them to write. As the ‘* Ameri- 
can Music Society’? expect to establish a branch here 
inthe near future, probably next fall, perhaps you will 
kindly grant the space for the following in next week’s 
edition for the benefit of our Eastern composers. From 
numerous clippings received from Chicago I select the 
following from one of the papers of Sunday, October 11: 


” 


composers. 


An association having as its object “the cultivation and promotion of 
interest in American music exclusively and the encouragement of true 
American music'and composers’’ was formally organized last Thursday 
The association has chosen for its name ‘“‘ The 
and labor of 


ted, the 


evening in this city. 
American Music Society,” 
Miss Lulu Graham. At the first meeting a 
more important sections of which are as follows : 

American music only shall be performed at concerts or meetings of this 
society. 

Any musician whose parents are American born shall be eligible to 


and is the result of the planning 
constitution was adof 


active membership. 

Any person whose ideas harmonize with the objects of this society 
and who is American by birth shall be eligible to associate membership. 

The dues of all members shall be $3 per year, payable semi-annually in 
advance. 

The meeting last week was held at the home of Miss Graham, 
officers elected by the active members were: Frederic 
vice-president, Miss Lulu Graham ; 
These three officials, together with Miss Lizzie Bintliff 
-and 


and the 
President, Grant 


Gleason ; secretary and treasurer, 
Mr, Sherman. 
elected to represent the active members 
chosen by and as representative of the associate members, will const 
the board of directors, this board to have entire control of the affairs of 
Meetings will be held every second Thursday evening 
the intention 


one other person to be 
itute 


the association. 
at the residence of some member of the society, 
give musicales in which new works by native composers will be heard 
and discussed. The next meeting will be Thursday, October 22, at the 
residence of Mrs. Bintliff, No. 704 Monroe street. Musicians and music 
lovers who arein sympathy with the undertaking are requested by the 
society to send their names and addresses to the secretary, Mr. Sherman, 
Ely Building.’ 

Miss Lulu Graham, to whose efforts the society 
existence, is a pupil of the great and only Teresa Carrefio, 
pianist, who has been playing so successfully abroad for 
the last two years under the Steinway management. Miss 
Graham will probably be heard of in New York musical 
circles this coming year, when she will take up her resi- 
dence in the city. At the first concert of the ‘* American 
”? some of the music of Edward A. McDowell, 


being to 


owes its 


Music Society 
American composer and teacher at the Boston Conservatory 
of Music, will be heard. Applications for membership 
to the ‘* American Music Society 
at no very distant day its lists will doubtless show a mem- 
bership in the neighborhood of a couple of thousand. 
Yours very truly, FRANK LOMAS, 
221 East 116th Street, City. 


” are coming in fast, and 





(Incorporated May 1, 1891.) 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


S7 Fifth Awenue, New York City. 
COMPLETE EDUCATION IN VOCAL MUSIC. 


and Singing 
Howes 


Musical Director. 


Singers naturally prefer study where Voice Culture 
receive chief attention. All the teachers use the same method. 
selected for pupils. Circulars sent on request. 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 97 Fifth Avenue. 
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St. Louis News. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., December 17, 1891. 
INCE communication there has been an 
avalanche of musical novelties, but as time is precious, brevity, if 
not the soul of wit, is at least a necessity. We hada visit from the Austrian 
Juvenile Band, which gave three successful concerts at the Exposition 
Hall, which drew large houses, The performances of these young musi- 
cians were excellent, not only in a technical point of view, but also in the 
tasteful rendition of their selections, while the orchestration of their 
A pleasing feature of these 
concerts was phe appearance of the soprano soloist Miss Marie Glover, 
double and treble encore. 
Although the posters announced the young lady as hailing from New 
York,her present home, yet we claim her as a St. Louisian. I believe 
she was born here, anyhow her parents lived here long enough to war- 
rant such as a claim, Her mother, a good musician, daughter of the 
Dublin professor, Glover, was organist in a Catholic church for some time, 
while her father, Mr. O'Sullivan, was the possessor of a fine tenor voice 


my last 


1 
il 


teacher, Mr. Steiner, deserves great credit. 


whose selegtions were received with a 


of great compass, but which, alas, he did not value sufficiently to undergo 
a thorough training. 

The next important occasion in which music, as the handmaid of re- 
ligion, was called into requisition was the golden jubilee of Archbishop 
Gounod's ** Messe Solonnelle’’ was given at the cathedral with 
a select choir and full orchestra ; at a reception concert given in honor of 
the visiting clergy Bruckner’s ** Te Deum,”’ by a chorus of 500 voices and 
Mr. Joseph Otten con- 
ducted on both occasions, but the crowded auditorium marred the effect 


Kendrick 


orchestra, was the principal feature of attraction. 


and enjoyment of the music. 
The first symphony concert of the St. Louis Choral Symphony Society, 

under Mr Otten’s direction, took place December 8. The following is the 

program, which fully sustained the reputation of the society : 

Symphony in Gminor......... ...... 


Orchestra. 


... Saint-Saéns 


Concerto in C minor $ bibs wae on ; 
Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, of New York, and Orchestra. 





** Réve aprés le Bal "’ id sadahs . -Lacome 
Orchestra, 
eID, 00) SE, SE NEON: 0... no nnstebiis sik bsedinimus the vada Chopin 
Etude, op, 25, G flat major ..Chopin 
* Rigaudon,”’ + eseee Raff 
Overture, ** Euryanthe ‘ is ebvcwdecade ote .. Weber 
The piano selections of Mrs. Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler were played with 
artistic finish and great taste 
The St. Louis Glee Club, Mr. H, H, Darby musical director, gave their 


first concert of the second season on Tuesday evening, December 16, be- 
The society is specially organ- 
ized to cultivate choruses for male voices, and great praise is due them for 
the manner in which they acquitted themselves, They were assisted by 

lelaide Kalkman, soprano, and Mrs. O. H, Bollmann, alto; also 


fore a large and appreciative audience. 


Mrs 

irs. Ernest Rivarz, whose violin solo and obligato in the ** Angels’ Sere- 
Both ladies were deservedly and warmly 
The concert was a great success. 


nade’ were greatly admired 
applauded 
Mr 


cert in the Temple Building which was an artistic and financial success. 


Hermann Barosch, assisted by the Temple Israel choir, gave a con- 


This gentleman is the possessor of a tine and highly cultivated tenor 
voice. His singing fully sustained the reputation which has preceded him 
as one of the leading tenors of the Grand Opera House of Basel, 
Switzerland 

rhe * Bostonians’ held the fort at the Grand Opera House, which was 
besieged nightly by the élite of society and music lovers in general, for 
the company stands second to none 


* Robin Hood” was performed five 


times, while ** Carmen ”’ and * Dorothy’ were given with equal success. 
Standing room only’ was the password on Friday night when ‘ Car- 
men’’ was performed, The reputation of the principals is so well known 


that it is unnecessary to dwell upon their individual merits, but a few 
words about the new soprano, Miss Caroline Hamilton, will not be amiss. 
The new aspirant to operatic honors is unquestionably a great acquisition 
to the company, who created quite a sensation and was loudly applauded 
Phe fous en W. Macmene 


id recalled is perfection, 


Columbus, Ohio, Letter. 

December 14, 1891. 
a series of Sunday popular concerts was 
of Auditorium 
ifavorable weather prevented the large attendance 


HE of 


inaugurated a 


first 


Board Trade 





on Sunday 


afternoon, 6th inst 





at the fine attraction and low price of admission deserved. 


yable selections was artistically rendered by Prof. 


program of en 





lermeyer's concert orchestra of tweaty-tive performers, directed 


hat talented young musician and violinist. 


Among the numbers presented were Franzisische Lustspiel Overture by 
Kelar-Bela ; ‘*Thousand and One Nights Waltzes "’ of Strauss; a movement 
from Grieg’s popular suite, ‘* Pier Gynt ;'’ and Neddermeyer’s comic and 
popular Ben Yacar’’ patrol and polka comique, “* The Flycatcher.” 
The former * caught on immensely "’ and was enthusiastically encored. The 


next concert is announced for December 0, when prominent local soloists 


WIL assist 

Prof. Hans von Schiller, the eminent pianist of this city, recently ap- 
peared at a chamber concert at D. H. Baldwin's Music Hall, in Cin- 
cinnati, and received most flattering commendation for his highly artistic 
work, He was assisted by the Cincinnati Philharmonic Quartet Club. 

The Cincinnati * Frei-Press"’ publishes the following : 

* * * “Our valued guest showed in the Grieg sonata as well as in 
the Rubinstein trio that he possessed unusual virtuosity as a pianist and 
was also a thorough musician, whose interpretations succeed in inspiring 


his colleagues to unusual efforts 


** It was quite apparent that Mr, Von Schiller is equally great 


ep 


asasolo player. His touch is delicate and sympathetic, and his power 
where required was really stupendous.” 

An enjoyable concert was given at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
the 11th inst., under the auspices of the *‘ Thurman Guards."’ The par- 


ticipants were the 14th Regiment Band, under the direction of Mr. W. S. 


Powell, the Metropolitan Sextet Club, Miss Lillian Miller, soprano; 
Messrs. Wm. Lewis, tenor; Frederick Neddermeyer, violin; Chas. T. 
Howe, flute, and Chas. Couch, elocutionist. 


The band played the hackneyed overture, “ Poet and Peasant,” in a 
very creditable manner and showed the great improvement this organiza- 
Mr. Wm. Lewis sang 
s** Last Watch"’ with a good quality of tone, fine expression and 
This gentleman is the possessor of that rare article,a genuine 


tion has made under their conductor, Mr. Powell, 
Pinsut 
taste 
tenor voice, which is especially noticeable for its power and sweetness, 
He is undoubtedly the best tenor in Central Ohio. 

he following notice of the rest of the participants is taken from Ralph 
Waldo's critique in the * Sunday Press”’: 

* The Metropolitan Sextet was a conspicuous and valuable feature of 
this program, This club is winning an enviable name for itself, and de- 


servedly. 


the evening were the solos of Miss Miller and Mr. Howe, the former in 
the *‘ Magic Song’ (Meyer-Helmund), with piano and violin accompani- 
ment, and the latter a beautiful composition for flute by Terschak—the 
‘Murillo’ fantasie. The andante movement of this fantasie is of such 
pathetic beauty and was so rendered by Mr. Howe as to refute the idea 
that the flute is never a soulful instrument.” 

Mr. Neddermeyer showed his fine technic, beautiful tone and artistic 
taste in his fantasie on ‘‘ Old Folks At Home” and in the violin accom- 
paniment to Miss Miller's solo. 

The Ohio State University Orchestra, now in its second year of exist- 
ence, is making active preparations for a concert in the near future under 
the direction of their leader, Mr. Charles T. Howe. 

The O. S. U. Glee Club has also been recently reorganized and has 
chosen the same gentleman for conductor, 

Mr. Wm. Maxwell, a very fine amateur flutist, stayed over Sunday with 
his friend, Mr. Chas. T. Howe, and admirably performed the fourth flute 
part to Kuhlau’s celebrated flute quartet in EE. The remaining parts were 
played by Mr. Howe and his pupils, Messrs. Schneller and McDonald. 
Mr. Maxwell is a resident of New York city and is a pupil of the eminent 
flutist, Mr. Otto Oesterle. Mr. Maxwell plays with the purity of tone and 
taste of a professional and is a credit to his distinguished instructor. 





. ° . . 
Cincinnati Music. 
Cincinnati, December 14, 1891, 
HE past week has brought two concerts of extraordi- 
nary interest ; the first was the opening of the season by the pro- 
fessors of the Cincinnati Conservatory, the other the initial concert of the 
Apollo Club. The Cincinnati Conservatory (Miss Clara Baur, directress) 
is one of our best known and most firmly established institutions of mu- 
sical learning. Its chamber concerts are looked forward to every year by 
a very large clientéle of friends and students as occasions of rare interest. 
This first concert of the season 1891-2 was in all respects an exceeding'y in 
teresting occasion. The pianist of the evening was Mr. Theodore Bohl- 
mann, who came here a year ago and who, though yet a very young man, 
isuniversally acknowledged to be one of our most genial—in the German 
sense genial and in the American sense also—and characteristic pianists, 
Mr. Bohlmann always impresses one in his playing as being a musician, 
whose voice is the piano and not a mere keyboard juggler. 

The program on the occasion in question brought us some exceedingly 
interesting novelties. The only absolutely new in this city was the trio 
for piano, violin and ‘cello, op. 8, by Brahms, and this work, composed 
when he was a boy of eighteen, isa marvel of beauty. Its four move- 
ments are replete with warm emotion, with crystalline depth of intellect, 
and with a constant surprise of technical mastery, Beginning in B major 
it closes in D minor, reversing Bach’s customary manner. I found the 
adagio ina true and inward sense Beethovian—that is, it touched me at 
moments with that ravishing uplift of mixed ecstasy and pathos which no 
man possessed as did Beethoven. The concert closed with that piquant 
and thoroughly French work, the op. 65, septet with trumpet, by Camille 
Saint-Saéns. This work has been given here on one or two former occa- 
sions, but is so clear and expressive, so original and so stingingly French 
as to be ever welcome. It makes a peculiarly bright and happy composi- 
tion with which to close a program. What a marvelous and omnipresent 
sense of brilliant effectiveness pervades French music, and pre-eminently 
that of Saint-Satns! The efficient performers were Mr. William Kopp, 
cornet; Mr. Jacob Bloom, first violin; Mr. Max Essberger, second violin ; 
Mr. Louis Wiegand, viola; Mr. Michael Brand, ’cello; Mr. Charles Mel- 
ber, double bass, and Mr. Theodore Bohlmann, piano. One of Miss Baur's 
advanced vocalists, Miss Phoebe Fieller, sang some songs by Liszt—the 
‘** Loreley,”” the *‘ Mignon” and the ‘ Questions and Answers’’—in a 
manner clearly to exemplify the principles and teachings of her renowned 
instructor, and the applause of the audience indicated that she already, 
though a young vocalist, has hundreds of admirers. 

The Apollo Clubconcert suffered, it seemed to me, from an embarrass- 
ment of riches. Mr. Foley, the director, is generally noted, like Theodore 
Thomas, for his skill asa program builder, for his art in choosing, contrast- 
ing and limiting his musical menu, but upon this occasion the program was 
unquestionably too long. Any detailed comment upon all its numbers 
would of course be out of place, but I may mention two new works, one 
by Dr. Elsenheimer, a young musician of this city, called “‘In Praise of 
Women,” a work which, though not displaying any originality of thought 
or fancy, shows scholarship ; and a very fine descriptive ode by George E, 
Whiting, the organist, of Boston, who for five years was a resident of this 
city and head of the organ department at our College of Music. Mr. Whit- 
ing and Mr. Foley have always been ardent friends, and this work, entitled 
‘* Dream Faces,”’ is dedicated to Mr. Foley. It follows by a very obvious 
program the various dreams of a young girl, supposed to be asleep, though 
day dreams would answer the purpose quite as well. All the salient pe 
culiarities of Mr. Whiting’s well-known style are prominent in the work, 
and many of his most happy trains of thought. The ‘‘Ave Maria” is some- 
what prolix, though containing a very clever bit of orchestration in imita- 
tion of the bells ; the battle scene at the beginning gave good promise but 
lost impressiveness ; however there were many passages of great brilliancy 
which expressed the sentiments and situations admirably, and taken for all 
in all it was one of those cantatas which one would gladly hear again. 

The violinist Wilczek delighted the public with his glorious playing. 
The audience was large but not so enthusiastic as usual ; the singing of the 
chorus also, though good, seemed to me perhaps not quite so finished and 
satisfactory as usual, More anon, J. S. Van Cieve. 


San Francisco Letter. 


San Francisco, December 12. 
HE Orpheum, which has been closed since the Colum. 

at bia Opera Company gave up the ghost a month or two ago, re- 

opened on the 10th with a new troupe recruited in the East. 

The walls which recently echoed to the lovely strains of Mascagni’s 

** Cavalleria’ for a brief week now reverberates the tamer tones of Sulli- 

van’s *‘ Gondolier,” sung by the New York Opera Comique Company, 

under the management of Mr. Frank Burrill, who produced the same 

work at the Tivoli when it was new to this city. 

The new troupe contains a goodly list of singers—Messrs. Hallam, 

Olmi, Drew (the well-known and favorite Charles H.),and Misses Soldene, 

Evans, Vining, Aubrey, Stanton and Forrest, besides the customary cho- 

rus of ‘** forty voices.” 

The new troupe was warmly received by large audience, and several of 

the singers made quite a hit and are likely to become favorites. 

The Tivoli goes right on as usual, giving heaping measure for the 

money. 

Miss Gracie Plaisted, having recovered from her illnesss and from a 

bad husband through the decree of the court, just granted, sings “* Donna 

Juanita’ this week, and in conjunction with Miss Tillie Sellinger, Arthur 

Messmer, Phil Bransone and the rest of the excellent company gives a 

delightful performance. 

Shows may come and shows may go, but the Tivoli sings on forever. 

“ Bluff King Hal,” the new opera written by Mr. H. J. Stewart to the 

libretto of Mr. Daniel O'Connell, is finished and inthe hands of Oliver 

Ditson for publication. It is to be produced here in February by the 


same fine lot of amateurs which played “ Girofle Girofla’’ for the benefit 
of the Art School last year. 


ble and am confident that if the rest are equally good the opera will be a 
success, The book by Mr. O’Connell is a piece of work far better than the 
ordinary libretto, something approaching the standard of W. S. Gilbert, 
Its author has been known for years as one of the brightest writers in 
California, He has thoroughly preserved the early English flavor of the 
pre-Elizabethan epoch, the times of Henry VIII., in his dialogue and 
lyrics, which are brimful of wit and humor. These latter items seem 
indigenous in Mr. O'Connell and exude from him as naturally as perspi- 
ration from his rotund epidermis. His literary skill is equal to almost 
anything in the way of poetry or prose. 

The concerts given three times a week in Golden Gate Park are worthy 
of more than a passing notice. Their existence is due to the energy of a 
native American musician, Mr. I. C. Coggins, leader of the band of the 
Second Regiment, N.G. C. Coggins had a long, weary struggle to teach 
the street railroad companies that they could afford to pay for music in 
the park and make a handsome profit on the increased traffic it would 
bring to the cars. He finally triumphed, and the music has becomea 
regular institution. He has a band of forty picked players and an im- 
mense repertory, from which programs are compiled that would do honor 
to any band of the sort in the world. 

As we have nearly three hundred and sixty-five pleasant days in the 
year out here these concerts are seldom omitted on account of bad 
weather, and if there is a more lovely spot on earth than Golden Gate 
Park in which to listen to such music I’ve yet to hear of it. It is no won- 
der that 40,000 people—one-fifth of the city’s population—are sometimes 
there on Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Donald de V. Graham, of whose superb singing one never gets 
enough, gave a concert in aid of the Children’s Hospital in Odd Fellows’ 
Hall recently, when a large and fashionable audience responded to Mr. 
Graham's laudable efforts, and a large sum was realized. Mr. Graham is 
the most popular singer among us, and if there is adequate reflex influ- 
ence in pleasing others be ought to be the happiest man in town, 

The Bohemian Club has recently honored itself and Ovide Musin, the 
violinist, by making him an honorary member of the cub. 

Hearing a wonderful “sound of fiddling’’ in Kohler & Chase's new 
building the other morning I went into the concert hall and found Mr. J. 
H. Rosewald vigorously brandishing a baton over a veritable flock of 
pretty girls playing upon all the instruments of a modern orchestra, not 
even omitting the oboe, trombone, kettledrums or double bass fiddle— 
and playing well, too! I sat down and listened to the ‘* Midsummer 
Night’s Dream"’ overture and Mascagni's ‘* Intermezzo” with great sat- 
isfaction, meantime pondering upon the superior taste and judgment dis- 
played by the young ladies who form this Saturday Morning Orchestra in 
thus going in for the highest type of ensemble music and learning to play 
upon decent instruments, instead of forming themselves into a namby 
pamby banjo or mandolin club to tinkle negro jigs or Spanish dances ad 
nauseam, 

This young ladies’ club contains many very good players, both upon 
string and wind instruments. They have been playing together for more 
than a year under Mr, Rosewald's direction, and are about to come be- 
fore the public by giving a concert for some worthy charity during the 
winter. 

The “ Saturday Pops”’ still continue their bi-weekly triumphs, furnish- 
ing forth a dainty menu of choice chamber music for the enthusiastic 
crowd of devotees who fill Irving Hall and encourage Mrs. Carr and Mr. 
Beel in their commendable efforts in behalf of musical art 

Miss Rolinda M. Kline, contralto, announces a song recital at Steinway 
Hall to-night. She will be assisted by Mr. Hother Wisner, a very talented 
young violinist ; Mr. W. B. Stevens, baritone, who is to sing my version of 
‘** There may be eyes as brightly beaming,”’ and Mr. Leslie Martin, accom- 
panist. 

Judging from the well selected program the entertainment will be much 
enjoyed by the fortunate invited guests of Miss Kline. 

The Musicians’ Union elected the following officers for the ensuing year : 
George McNeice, president ; Thomas Gillman, vice-president ; E. Schmidt, 
secretary ; Theodore Eisfeldt, treasurer; W. J. Robinson, Thomas Walsh, 
John Bauman, trustees; M. J. Moreing, E. Dowland, S. Davis, James 
Garrod, A. H. Beck, D. M. Wright, A. Walcott, J. Matheson, executive 
committee; A. Schlitler, sergeant-at-arms. 

The union donated $50 to two members in distress, which fact is worthy 
of note, as the union is not a beneficiary body. H. M. Bosworrtn. 


Toledo News. 
Tox.epo, Ohio, December 17, 1891. 

HE principal musical event of the season thus far was 

the appearance here December 2 of the New York Philharmonic 
Club at the Wheeler Opera House. It was the second of the Y. M. C. A. 
Star entertainments, and the artists were greeted with a large 
audience. Miss Weed's contralto solo, *‘ La Capinera,”’ was given ina pure 
and easy voice of charming sweetness, and responding to plaudits she sang 
that quaint bit of song, ** Sweet Robin.’’ Violinist Marquardt did splendid 
work, especially in the “Othello Fantasie.’’ He was compelled to re- 
spond with a variety of selections to satisfy the enthusiastic audience. 
The work of Mr. Ernst Mahr (violoncello) and Mr. Eugene Weiner (flute) 
would be difficult to surpass, and they were accorded a warm reception, 
The club gave a charming rendition of the program which follows; 

\ ** Pastoral,” op. 82...... ciesead 
“| Rondo” 
Composed for and dedicated to the New York Philharmonic Club. 

j “Inthe Moonlight”’.......... ' a 
(** At the Fountain” C. Davidott 
Mr. Ernst Mahr. 
Cassenss* La Copter a: iii achive eo Rede elih J. Benedict 
(Flute obligato, Mr. Weiner.) 
Miss Marion S. Weed. 
OOD Son 6b a. chcnks+ cnet sghenaeesenehtnwetseeeee ... «.G, Hollaender 


Sextet Theo, Gouvy 


Violoncello solo.... 





Spanish Dance”’............ av shtaeaeianel x cautions webs s ...F, Corven 
New York Philharmonic Club. 

Violin solo, ** Othello Fantasie’’........... otsiad ambebacventebew F, Ernst 
Mr. John Marquardt. 

Quartet, op. 59...........4.. nob begned <eenvereenss+teegaas L. v. Beethoven 

Menuetto gracioso. Allegro molto. 
Two violins, viola and violoncello. 

Flute solo, ** Rhapsodie Hongroise”’. ...........--s00 seeseee ..-Wm. Popp 
Mr. Eugene Weiner. 

TEE" og civcineeatuk ctiadenth abaes .Gke caus seein os ban R. Schumann 
PRT GR MITTS «noc cu creeet v5.0004ccetsaesescactosssontens E, Gillett 
New York Philharmonic Club. 
eae } Romanze, “ Since first I met thee”’....A. Rubinstein 

2 leat Se “ Ungeduld,” (Impatience)............+ 
Miss Marion S. Weed. 
Schlesische Leider (Silesian Songs)... .........-+eeeeeeeeeeeseeeee 
New York Philharmonic Club. 
«* 


Toledo is to lose one of her best singers in the person of Miss Bessie 
Doolitte, who has accepted the position of soprano in one of the prom- 
inent churches at Detroit. She had been filling a similar position at St. 
Paul’s M. E. Church, this city. But ’twas ever thus. Singers of merit 
here, as fast as they develop into artists of recognized ability, are quickly 
appropriated by the larger cities, and all because of the penuriousness of 








From a musical standpoint probably the most meritorious numbers of 


I found it admira- 


Mr. Stewart kindly showed me Act I. the other day. 


the *‘ Future Great.” Miss Doolittle is a sweet singer, and deserves ail 
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I hope this promotion will be a stepping stone 


the recognition she gains. 
Her successor has not yet been chosen. 


to greater achievements. 


The vocal society organized this season continues its work of rehearsing 
under the leadership of Professor Whiting, and will give a concert 
before long. It has adopted as a name the Toledo Harmonic Society. 


* * 


Mr. Elvin Singer and pupils, assisted by Miss Nellie Cook, pianist, re- 
cently gave a charming song recital at Mr. Singer's studio. The singing 
of the pupils, both in solo and chorus, evidenced the excellent training 
they had received. The program closed with a quartet selection from the 
** Bohemian Girl,’ Mr. Singer taking the tenor These recitals are to be 
continued during the winter, at which parts from other good operas will 
be introduced, on account of there being so few operatic performances 
given in the theatres here. A quartet from “ Rigoletto,’ the garden 
scene from ** Faust ” and a sextet from ‘* Lucia"’ are in preparation. Mr. 
Singer and Miss Nellie Cook will give song and piano recitals also dur- 
ing the season. 


a oe 


There are many musical people in Toledo who would be delighted with 
an opportunity of hearing the celebrated pianist, Paderewski. The Da//y 
Blade printed in full the Courier’s “ Study in Old Gold,” in its Saturday 
issue, together with a portrait of the renowned artist. There is a lively 
interest aroused, and if Ignace should come this way he would be greeted 
by a large and enthusiastic audience. 


e*%e 


Those who attended the concert given last evening at Westminster 
Church, by the Eurydice Club, enjoyed a treat. To the untiring efforts of 
Miss Helen Beach, under whose leadership the club has been, is due much 
of the success of the affair. The club was ably assisted by Mr. E. B. Spald- 
ing, a talented young baritone singer from Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss 
Bessie Doolittle, and Miss Nellie Goodwin, whose names alone are enough 
to insure the success of any program. Deserving of special notice are the 
duet by Miss Doolittle and Mr. Spalding, “* Repeat Again;'’ Miss Good- 
win’s rendition of ‘* Bel Raggio,”’ ‘‘ Semiramide"’ (Rossini), and ‘* Robert 
le Diable,” by Miss Doolittle. The choruses by the club showed careful 
training and musical ability on the part of each participant. 

H. Crossy Ferris. 


Omaha Letter. 
Omana, December 19, 1891. 

N Wednesday evening of the present week the Apollo 

Club gave the first of its series of concerts for the season of 
1891-2. The popularity of this organization was clearly indicated by the 
patronage bestowed upon its initial performance and pledged to the 
others that are to follow. Every desirable seat in the new Boyd Theatre 
was taken several weeks ago, the ticket office being closed absolutely to 
Omaha is generally supposed by her Eastern friends to 
region, but her citizens 


non-subscribers. 
be at least in the edge of the “ wild and woolly”’ 
know differently and are proud of the Apollos, not simply for what they 
have done already, but because they give promise of much greater things 
later on. 

Mr. L. A. Torrens, director, has been patiently at work bringing the 
great mixed chorus and the recently organized orchestra into proper form 
for the occasion, and the result must have been gratifying to all cor. 
cerned. Wecannot gauge the work of this organization by the severer 
standard, because, with one or two. exceptions, the ensemble was non- 
professional. Mr. Torrens has remarkable tact as a director, and the 
material in hand is of excellent quality ; therefore we are justified in the 
belief that a thoroughly drilled and really first-class musical society will 
be speedily developed. In the meantime we are disposed to applaud the 
good work—and there has been much of it—and deal gently with the few 
defects which are likely to appear, because perfection is never acquired 
except through long and diligent practice. 

The complete program was as follows: 


Part I. 
** Last Judgment”’. ide dhbivinisd «Wee ouch endle ance Spohr 
Soloists—Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, soprano ; Mrs. F. Moeller, con- 
tralto; Mr. W. B. Wilkins, tenor; Messrs. Thomas Pennell, W. A. 
Derrick and L. B. Copeland, bassos. Apollo Club, including the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary. Hans Albert Orchestra. 
ParT IL. 
** Two Lovers’ jaa? Se. TES 8 Hecht 
Apollo Club. 


“Salve Regina’’... Dana 


“In Absence”. 


“ Snow Flakes" ick dnigatidcis 4éa bad - 

TER cvtndanie’s cove “J ame Pn Pee 
Genevra Johnstone-Bishop 

**O mio Fernando”’. SelAccctdetty clctdess sic ....Donizetti 

Mrs. Francis Moeller, 

** Lullaby of Life’’... ..+++. Leslie 


Never has the lifting of the curtain in this beautiful theatre revealed a 
more attractive stage picture than was presented on this occasion, Sixty 
ladies in beautiful gowns, sixty gentlemen behind them in evening dress 
and the orchestra in the foreground of the semicircles filled the space to 
the footlights. 

Spohr’s ** Last Judgment’’ is not a remarkable composition, nor espe- 
cially difficult from a professional standpoint, but if well rendered, as it 
certainly was in this instance, many of its features are pleasing to a de- 
gree. 

Of Mrs. Bishop’s singing but little need be said, for in Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Boston and other great cities she has been 
given unstinted praise. Her ‘Salve Regina’’ in the second part of the 
program was the best piece of vocal work that has been heard in Omaha 
for, lo! these many months. Mrs, Bishop will be warmly welcomed if 
fortune brings her to this city again. 

Mr, Wilkins is a local tenor, just recovering, when the concert took 
place, from a spiteful throat trouble, The audience was apprised of this, 
and applauded the gentleman’s spunk in taking his place with the solo- 
ists. Fortune was equally kind, and the difficult réle was taken without a 
perceptible flaw, 

Mrs. Moeller, in a modest way, both in the oratorio and the solo num- 
ber, won merited praise and a hearty encore. Mr. Pennell’s accomplish- 
ments are not confined to vocal lines, his time, on this occasion, having 
been divided between the opening solos and the ’cello in the orchestra, 
Mr. Copeland, who is comparatively new to the public here, taking his 
place in the quartet. 

The singing of the club was excellent. Precision, exquisite shading 
and good tone quality were noticeable, particularly- in the concerted num- 
bers. A little hesitancy and weakness in attacking difficult 
phrases and a tendency to withhold a part of the volume which is ex- 
pected from so large a company of singers are defects which can, and 
doubtless will, be overcome later on. The Apollos may well be pleased 
with the success of their opening entertainment. 

Prof, J. E, Butler, a prominent teacher of music and at present organist 








in Trinity Cathedral, in this city, has been advised by physicians to give 
up professional work for a season, because of ill health. It is hoped that 
the ailment wiil not be permanent. 

A pleasant event of recent date was a musicale at the residence of Mr. 
J. R. Buchanan, general passenger agent of the Elkhorn Valley Railway. 
Mrs. Buchanan's musical taste and hospitality and the host's good fellow- 
ship were greatly enjoyed by nearly a hundred of their friends. 

Mr. Taber will give the last of his Saturday afternoon organ recitals 
this week, his program including the overture to “ Tancredi,” Rhine- 
berger’s ‘* Pastoral Sonata’’ and Jensen’s ‘* Wanderbilder.”’ 

The Juvenile Orchestra, from Austria, was in Omaha last week, but 
unfortunately both the afternoon and evening concerts were given in the 
Coliseum, a hall too large and too crude for musical performances of a 
high order. An audience of 2,000 persons where 6,000 can be accommo- 
dated cannot enthuse performers, nor become over enraptured them- 
selves. 

A communication at this time would be incomplete without a word of 
praise for Tux Musicat Courier of December 16. Your journal is always 
attractive, both tothe eyeand the mind, but it is rarely indeed that any 
publication of this sort comes forth tothe public so superbly gotten up as 
I have shown my copy to dozens of friends, 

CARAL. 


was the number alluded to. 
because I am proud of it. 


Providence Letter. 
Provipence, R. I., December 26. 
HE two events of the past fortnight were the coming 
of Paderewski and an exceptionally fine concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Nikisch and his men were with us on Decem- 
ber 16 for the third concert of this season's series. An added interest was 
given to the occasion by their playing of Beethoven's seventh symphony, 
the allegretto from which was so recently played here by the orchestra 
under Mr. Walter Damrosch. The audience was, as usual, not only 
numerous but representative of the fashion as well as the musical culture 
of the city. The evening’s program ran as follows: 
Symphony in A, No.7 
Mad scene from “ Hamlet’’.. 
Prelude, adagio and gavot for strings 
Arranged by Bachrich. 


Aria, “ Ludmilla". . 
Episode, ** Carnival in Paris”’ 
Soloist, Miss Cleme 

There was certainly nothing to criticise in the rendering of this fine 
program ; that is to say, if by criticism is meant fault finding, as some 
seem to understand it. The symphony received a noble interpretation. 
In the allegretto Mr. Nikisch took a slightly quicker tempo than did Mr. 
Damrosch ; otherwise I did not see any appreciable difference in their 
readings. Bach is not generally regarded as a popular composer, but I 
doubt if anything on the program was more enjoyed by the audience at 
large than the quaintly old-fashioned and thoroughly charming gavot, 
which was superbly played by the string orchestra. The closing number 
by Svendsen was a novelty, and proved a very pleasing one. It did not 
seem to have anything of a national or Scandinavian flavor about it, but 
was full of a strong individuality and very effectively scored. There 
was a good deal of peculiar and strongly contrasted rhythm, and every 
instrument in the orchestra seemed to have a plenty to do. It made a 
brilliant finish to the best concert the Symphony Orchestra has given us 
so far this season. 

1 have said before that no singer comes here who is more thoroughly 
liked—and deservedly so—than Miss De Vere. Her singing of the scena 
from ** Hamlet’? was not only a remarkable piece of vocalization, but a 
thoroughly intelligent and artistic performance as well. Like a true 
artist, she refused to spoil the effect produced by coming back and doing 
it all over again, although the audience was very persistent. For which 
exhibition of sense and courage I place her ina niche of honor apart, 
along with Fursch-Madi and Ritter-Goetze (I'm keeping a list). 


** 8 


December 23 was the date of the third entertainment in the “Star” 
course, which consisted of a piano recital by the now world famous artist, 
Ignace Jan Paderewski. I shall be forced to “ go light"’ in trying to give 
some account ot this remarkable man and his performance, for I exhausted 
my stock of superlatives in writing him up that night, while fresh from 
the concert, for one of our daily papers. Here is the program with which 
he astounded, delighted and overwhelmed us: 
Sonata, op. 35 (“* Waldstein’’). 

“Impromptu” 

FF RE PRO ns oR cose 
“ Carnaval,” op. 8 
Two etudes..... 


..se.e. L, van Beethoven 
Franz Schubert 

.. Schubert-Liszt 

... Robert Schumann 


-Frederic F, Chopin 


Paderewski 


.. Franz Liszt 


I have noted ever since Paderewski’s arrival in this country that the no- 
tices of his playing which I have seen in Tue Musicat Courier and other 
papers have compared him with one other man, his great fellow country- 
man, Rubinstein. Well do 1 remember him, for at the time of his advent 
here in the early 70's I was a resident in your big city and heard several 
of his concerts. ‘The profound impression that he made upon me has 
never been seriously interfered with by any pianist, although I have since 
heard and enjoyed all the good ones. But this latest product of the Slav 
race has upset me completely, I can’t see any point of comparison be- 
tween the two, except in the sense that both are unique and powerful 
musical personalities, Rubinstein was a veritable Jove, who sat at the 
piano launching harmonious thunderbolts. Great as was his control over 
the varying nuances of expression, smooth and singing as was his legato, 
all were cast in the shadow by the gorgeous richness and virility of his 
playing. The sound of those mighty crescendos is the bridge over which 
memory travels back twenty years. 

Paderewski cannot be described so easily. His is the very perfection 
and poetry of playing. It would seem impossible to add anything to his 
technique, style, touch, phrasing ortone, It makes no difference what he 
plays. The majestic strength of Beethoven, the mystic romance of Schu- 
mann, the spontaneous melody of Schubert, the poetic fire of Chopin, and 
the dazzling extravagance of Liszt are all marshalled before you in a 
way that evadesanalysis and defies description. And through it all he 
makes you feel the contact of a musical organism at once so powerful and 
so sensitive that his mood becomes yours, and you feel that you would 
have played it just that way yourself. 

Every means of musical expression finds in him such ease and certainty 
of execution and is controlled by such an inspired taste that nothing is left 
to be desired. Why, his use of the ruéazo is a poem in itself. But, as I 
said at the beginning, I have used up all my superlatives, and nothing less 
will do him justice. I won’t say that he isa greater pianist than Rubin- 
stein, because that might make Rubinstein feel bad. Nor do I suppose that 
Mr. Paderewski stands in any pressing need of the indorsement of an 
humble Providence critic, But inasmuch as he gave me greater pleasure 
than any pianist I ever listened to, 1 take advantage of the opportunity, 


.to success in their first concert of this their forty-fourth season. 





while all the rest are throwing up their hats and chanting his praise, to— 
in the language of the good old Puritan hymn— 
** Join the universal song, 


And crown him lord of-all.” 
. . . 


The Riverside Choral Society, a suburban organization, gave the first 
concert of its third season on the 2ist. Mr. Edward F. Brigham was the 
conductor and Miss Mary Woodhull Coombs the soloist. A miscellaneous 
program was given, including part songs and madrigals by the chorus, 
an air from Thomas’ “ Mignon” and a group of songs by Millilotti by 
Miss Coombs, and piano solos by Mr. Brigham. A large and well pleased 
audience attended. Wm. A. Porrer. 








Buffalo Letter. 
Burrato, N. Y 
second orchestra 


December 28. 
IEDERTAFEL concert, concert, 
** Penelope,”’ by amateurs, and “* Wang,” 

tained or instructed us, according to our respective dispositions. 
Mr. **Jo"’ Mischka, as he is popularly called, led the first named society 
This was 


all have amused, enter- 


in a great measure due to the great variety presented—maile chorus, mixed 
chorus, soprano solo, piano solo, tenor solo and the Lutteman Male Sex- 
tet. The sextet made a marked success with their peculiar Swedish 
songs ; they are sui generis. Mrs. Shannah M. Jones sang as sweetly as 
she looked ; Mr. Theodore Martens played the Thomas-Pease polonaise, 
and afterward Strauss’ ‘* Vienna Bonbons”’ waltz with brilliance and 
taste, albeit somewhat stiffly ; Mr. Charles W. Slocum sang Buck’s sere- 
nade, and the choruses all went well. Selections from Mozart's 
** Requiem "’ were sung. 

A modern program was that of the second orchestra concert, of the 
composers on the list only one being deceased—Chopin. Tschaikowsky’s 
Slavonic march, Massenet’s “ Picturesque Scenes,’’ Hoffman's new Hun- 
garian dances were the orchestral numbers,and Mr, Franz Rummel played 
Saint-Saéns’ G minor piano concerto and a group of Chopin pieces, 

The orchestra is in much better form than ever, and did some fine work 
under Mr. Lund’sbaton. Rummel played the concerto rather carelessly at 
theafternoon public rehearsal, as if he had not practiced it with the score 
before him in years. In theevening there was some slight contretemps, 
sufficient to cause the spilling of considerable gore in the way of printer's 
ink-critics, but as I was not there you can’t get me to swear to anything. 
Other duties called me hence. However, it was an enjoyable concert. 
Miss Fremstadt and Victor Herbert next soloists. 

‘“‘Penelope” drew a large house, and benefited the Working Boys’ 
Home correspondingly. Miss May Dudley wasa cute title rdler, and Miss 
Messrs. Riester, Brennan and Bidwell 
“ Poor Pillicoddy "' was given 


Eckert a handsome “ Missus.”’ 
also participated efficiently. The comedy 
as an afterpiece. 

* Wang’”’ is an old story to you. 
discovered, petted and spoiled the dainty Della, surnamed Fox. 
the summer of 1888 she was here in light opera for some two months 
under McCloy's management, and this was the beginning of her upward 
career. She hada voice but no figure then, and now she has no voice 
but plenty of “personal corporosity."" She, Hopper and company 
amused, and frequently amazed large houses at the Academy. 

/.—Patti and Paderewski in January. Mrs. de Roode Rice is to give 
six lecture recitals here next January and February. 

Strayed, lost or stolen—one manuscript containing my review of our 
Mozart centenary and first orchestra concert, intrusted to Uncle Sam's 
F. W. Rresperc. 


we claim to have 
During 


On the other hand 


males. 


Beethoven’s Anniversary Celebrated 
in Chicago. 


O judge from the Beethoven ‘sketch books,’’ upon 
no work did the composer bestow more care and critical revision 


than upon his great quartet, op, 131, C sharp minor, Not only are there 
seven varieties upon the main theme, but even experiments with varied 
time signatures, Beethoven was also most critical as to his choice of key. 
He was a student of Schubert's, ‘Id een zur esthetik der Ton kunst’ 
(who was an earnest champion of the Greek masters in their stickling for 
tonality). Our tone poet likewise was a deep delver into Plato, and Aris- 
toteles and Lucian were no strangersto him. This op. 131 is even more 
difficult of conception than the famed Rasoumoffsky quartets, on account 
of its manifold changes of tempo. It was played once before in Chicago 
by Jacobsohn and on Thursday, December 17, 1891, for the second time 
at the Chicago Musical College concert in Central Musical Hall. 

Mr. Jacobsohn is a very busy man ; he cannot rehearse quartets every 
day, and in spite of this the rendition was a good, scholarly, earnest 
reading. The attention of the audience 
is saying much, as a high order of musical taste is necessary to be able to 
appreciate such a titanic work. That the critic (?) of one of our leading 
dailies should deny to the performance any merit whatever is plainly ab- 
surd. It is impossible that Mr. Jacobsohn should be devoid of all concep- 
tion of that work. Has he not educated such a sterling concertmaster 
and ensemble leader as Bendix, who acknowledges no other master? The 
criticism in question is the result of grossly biased judgment, lack of 
justice and critical incompetency. Why should other mediocre ensemble 
playing be honored with pzans of eulogy and such a praiseworthy labor 
of love as the above be dismissed with contemptuous curtness? I went 
purposely to hear this quartet, and, knowing its great difficulty and having 
the memory of various European renderings of the same still in my 
memory, I protest against such injustice as the above criticism 

The public should not be misled by such absurd spite work, and, 
over, it should not be allowed space ina respectable daily. We cannot 
afford to discourage such efforts. The artist, however (such as Mr. Jacob- 
sohn), can point to his own head and heart and, like to the immortal Lud- 
wig, proudly exclaim: ** My nobility is here and here!” 
that is concerned, my standard of criticism. No wonder that the sadly 
misjudged Beethoven marked the words in his ‘‘ Odysseus 

“* The heart in my bosom has long been hardened to suffering, 
For I have experienced much and sadness has fallen to my lot.’ 

Lack of appreciation has been the poison of many a musician, and let us 
not mix the bitter cup for those who aim to give us the noblest fruits of 
their genius at the present. Did not the critics of that day (1826-8) find 
naught but eccentricity in those five giant kings of the string quartet, ops 
127, 180, 131, 182 and 133, and can we not now write with Goethe: 

** So lebst auch du durch ungemess’ne Zeit, 
Geniesse der Unsterblichkeit?"’ 


was held as by a spell, and this 


more- 


and,as far as 


I have frequently affirmed that to listen to good quartet or ensemble 
playing is the most educative opportunity of the musical student. We 
cannot have too much of it. 

Pile Pelion on Ossa and play us another of these great works of Jacob 
sohn, Ohlheiser, Schmidt and Eichheim. 

Theodore Thomas had a jaded public to contend with in his to-night’s 
symphony. The order of the day is ‘‘ God rest ye, merry gentlemen,” or 
“ Caput apri deferro,” and even the chance to hear selections from the 
** Mastersinger "’ and ** Tristan’ could not draw a house when shopping 
engrosses the minds of even the most wsthetic. The signature temporis 
must be considered in musical management, and a symphony this week 
wasa faux pas, Emil Fischer was as fdé/e as ever and made a noble im- 
pression in his “ Meistersinger"’ numbers, It seemed as though he 











800 





wished to give the public a glimpse of the “ promised land’’ denied them 
by Abbey and Grau, 

rhe Bendix Quartet have given their first concert, with Bloomfield- 
Liebling has given the first of six 
A fine ** Messiah”’ 


Zeisler in the Schumann quintet. 
popular recitals. Gleason has given a pupils’ recital. 
performance expected for Christmas Day. 

By the evening of the day on which the gala number of Tue Musica 


Courter reached Chicago not a copy was to be obtained of Mr. Hall or at 
the book stalls. Every one was sold. Ten times as many could have 
been disposed of, and I have heard naught save enthusiastic ‘delight ex- 
pressed in regard to the chaste design and wealth of contents. Here’s a 


merry Christmas to the dreaded powers in the sanctum of America’s 
" and to all the readers a hearty “ here's to you all” 
W. Waucu Lauper. 


musical ** thunderer 


from Chicago 





Alfred Cellier. 











HE surprising news reached this side by 


cable on Monday night that Alfred Cellier, the Eng- 


lish composer of light music and of several opera bouffes, 
He had spent most of his life in London, where 
he was the musical director of several theatres. His work 
first known here was ‘‘The Masque of Pandora,” a setting 
of Longfellow’s poem, which was performed in Boston and 
this city about ten years ago, with Blanche Roosevelt as 
the star. In 1885 his most successful work, ‘‘ Dorothy,”’ 
was sung at the Prince of Wales Theatre, in London, with 


is dead. 


Marie Tempest in the title rdle. 

It ran there for two years, and it was sung at the Stand- 
ard Theatre, in this city, in November, 1887, with Lillian 
Russell as the heroine. It was not a success in this coun- 
try. Mr. Cellier had composed several other ‘*comedy 
operas,’’ as he called them, in conjunction with B. C. Ste- 
phenson, which have had runsin London. His latest and 
most ambitious effort was ‘* The Mountebanks,’’ an opera 
written to the jingle of W. S. Gilbert, which was to have 
been produced in London to-night. Mr. Cellier’s music was 
of an extremely light order and has never been very popu- 


lar in this country. 


Anton Rubinstein. 


Rome, December 28.—Anton Rubinstein, the Russian 
pianist and composer, has declined the offer recently made 
him for a concert tour in America, and gives out that he 
has ceased playing in public. He recently accepted an 
invitation to a dinner party given in Milan by the composer 
Verdi, and after the dinner played for two hours to the 
assembled guests, among whom were the composer Boito 
and the violoncellist Piatti.—‘' Cable.”’ 


[THE MUSICAL COURIER has all along doubted the 


ratification of a contract for a sum of money such as 
Rubinstein was reported to have been engaged for, 
and which we know he demands and is entitled to ask 


for crossing the Atlantic once more at his time of 
life. It is one thing to treat for an engagement with 
an Italian opera singer or chorus, and quite another 


matter to engage an artist of Rubinstein’s standing. 
The latter requires an amount of money to be de- 
posited in advance, which is not always quite con- 


veniently at hand when one is running an Italian 

| g Moreover the disastrous management 
of the Sarasate-d’Albert concert tournée last year and 
the incompetency shown may and must have some- 
thing to with Rubinstein’s declining an offer 
which, in our estimation at least, never could have 
become a paying venture for those who are reported 


Eps, MUSICAL COURIER. ] 


opera stagione, 


do 


to have made it. 


Card from Mr. Lambert. 


Tur New Yorx Coiiece or Music, 
128 anv 180 East Firry-B1GHTH STREET, 


New York, December 26, 1891. } 


Musical Courier ; 


GENTLEMEN—In your issue of December 23 I notice an 
idvertisement offering for sale ‘*a well paying and well- 
known college of music, having hundreds of students.’’ 
As to my knowledge there is but one musical institution in 


” 


New York bearing the title ‘College of Music,"’ and also 
having hundreds of students, and that is the ‘‘ New York 
of Music,’’ and having already received inquiries 
whether the ‘‘college’’ offered for sale had some connec- 
tion with the ‘*New York College of Music,’’ I would re- 
quest you to kindly publish in your paper that the ‘‘college 


Colle ge 


of music’’ offered for sale is in no way connected with the 
‘* New York College of Music.’’ 


Truly yours, ALEXANDER LAMBERT. 


The advertisement does not refer to the institution 
presided over by Mr. Lambert, and the “ college of 
is not put in capitals in the advertisement, the 
title applying to any college of music. 


i. 
music 





French Musiciansin Germany.—Messrs. Taffanel, 
Gillet, Turban, Garignes, Espaignet, the founders of the 
now well-known Paris Society of Chamber Music for Wind 
Instruments, are at present making a concert tour through 
Germany, exciting everywhere the greatest enthusiasm. 
At Frankfort their reception was of a warm nature, and the 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Music items. 
St. Stephen’s Music.—An excellent musical service was 
held at St. Stephen’s Church last Sunday. Beethoven’s 
mass inC and H.H. Huss’ “Sanctus” were excellently 
rendered by a full orchestra and chorus of seventy-five 
voices under the direction of the organist, Frank G. Dos- 
sert. The most effective features of the service were the 
solo work of Miss Deane Creamer, soprano, and the violin 
solo by Mr. G. Dannreuther, who played with Mr. Dossert 
the pastorale from suite. 


Philadelphia ‘“‘Music and Drama.” — The Philadel- 
phia ‘‘Music and Drama’’ isa bright paper and has the 
courage of its convictions, but it really is pretty crude in 
its ideas about music. It says that Paderewski’s talent 
‘*lacks in all those qualities which come under the head of 
artistic development,’’ and that his technic ‘‘is not above 
the average!’’ It has no full praise (in the number from 
which we quote), except for the singing of some Germans 
under the direction of a Mr. Lespon, to whom Mr. Schar- 
wenka said in the worst of English, ‘*So I had to come all 
the way from Berlin to Philadelphia to hear a faultless 
rendition of this piece. The correctness of pitch all 
through the delicacy of shading was simply grand.’”’ The 
esteemed contemporary is also reminded that Miss Marie 
Stone retired from the Bostonians and the stage some 
months ago.—Boston ‘ Beacon.”’ 


This Is Sad News.—Mr. Fritz Giese will probably 
never be heard to play again, for, unless the surgeons 
who have his case in charge alter their opinion, his left 
arm must be amputated, as a consequence of the accidents 
to it. 


** Blind Tom.”’—Blind Tom, the negro minstrel genius, 
is not ‘* passing his last days in aninsane asylum.’”’ The 
rumor is contradicted by New York acquaintances of 
Tom’s manager. At a very recent date the eccentric 
negro was traveling and performing with all his old vigor. 


Patti.—The first Patti concert will take place at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, January 7. Guille, 
Fabbri and Del Puente will be in the troupe. Patti, her 
managers say, will not appearin opera during her coming 
visit to this country. She wil] be heard only in concert. 


The Casino.—Rudolph Aronson is thinking of following 
‘‘ The Tyrolean,’’ which will probably close its career at 
the Casino about the middle of next month, with a short 
season of revivals of conspicuous Casino successes, such as 
‘*Nanon,”’ ‘* The Gypsy Baron,’ ‘*The Fledermaus,’’ and 
‘‘ The Brigands,”’ presenting each for a limited number of 
performances. He will also present one or two other comic 
operas that have proved successful elsewhere. In all of 
them Marie Tempest will sing the prima donna role. 


Sherwood’s Tour.—Mr. W. H. Sherwood, America’s fore- 
most native pianist, starts this week on a Western tour, 
reaching as far as the Pacific Coast, and giving recitals and 
concerts in the prominent cities. Mr. Sherwood carries 
along with him on this tour a full concert grand piano 
manufactured expressly for him by the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ and Piano Company. 


Cappa Around Again.—Bandmaster Cappa, who has 
been confined to his house for the past week by severe in- 
disposition, is better and able to attend to his duties as 
usual, 


The Philharmonic Club Concert,—This is the program 
of the New York Philharmonic Club’s first concert, which 
takes place in Chickering Hall next Tuesday evening: 
Quartet, op. 50, No. 8... . 1... .seeeeeceeeeeneeeeeeeeees L. van Beethoven 
APIB. 0. cc ccccerccccccccescoreseseccocessseseeeseesereesee sees 


Nocturne, ** Idylle,’’... Fr. Doppler 
(For 


Songs 


diene: whbeheaesbehGababbuih tote Theodore Gouvy 


Sextet, No. 2 (first time) 
Scherzo. Elegie. 


Thema con Variazioni— Andante maestoso. 

Rondo giocoso. 

(Flute, two violins, viola, violoncello and double bass.) 

Composed for and dedicated to the New York Philharmonic Club, 
Mr. Baxter Returns.—Edward Baxter Perry returned to 
Boston on December 20, after a tour of sixty lecture recitals 
in the West. He will start South early in January, playing 
at Louisville, Nashville, Chattanooga, Knoxville, Memphis, 
Shreveport, Galveston, Montgomery, Macon, Columbia and 
Washington, D. C., and will give recitals for twenty-five 

leading Southern schools in smaller towns. 


OR SALE—A well paying and well known 
college of music, having hundreds of students. Re- 
ceipts increasing yearly, but wealthy owner desires to re- 
tire. An honorable post and a very remunerative invest- 
ment for a good musician. Mode of payment: Three- 
fourths cash and the remainder in five yearly instalments. 
For obvious reasons the name of the college will be made 
known only to responsible parties having not less than $20,- 
000 in cash at their disposal, and who shall give guarantees 
of secrecy whatever be the outcome of the negotiations. 
Address by mail, ‘* Wealthy Owner,”’ care of this paper. 


ANTED—A first-class violin soloist and singer (so 
prano) for a concert trip through Australia and 
British and Dutch India. Address H. L., care of MusIcaL 





Mozart Symphony Club Retires. 
Bactimore, Md., December 28. 
HE Mozart Symphony Club, of New York, 
composed of J. F. Rhodes, violinist; Oscar Hent- 
schell, flutist; Harry Sticht, double bass ; Camille Toul- 
min, harpist ; Mary Forrest, prima donna, and Theo. Hoch, 
cornetist, stranded here and was sent on to New York 
to-night. 

The company was organized by Mario Blodeck and 
Richard Stoelzer, and_they say they spent $4,000 on cos- 
tumes, instruments, &c. They charge that G. E. Edwards, 
claiming to be the agent of the New York Lecture and 
Concert Bureau, which they believe to be mythical, agreed 
to manage the company, pay it $315 a week and pay all its 
expenses. 

The club left New York seven weeks ago, and by Ed- 
ward’s mismanagement, they charge, it played to poor 
houses. Edwards did not pay them a cent, and when they 
demanded money of him here he disappeared. 


Facts About the First Representation 
of Meyerbeer’s “ Robert le Diable” 
in Paris on November 22, (831. 


T was a hundred years on September 5 that 
Meyerbeer was born in Berlin, although it is said that 
Meyerbeer himself gave 1794 as the year of his birth. 
Fétis, Blaze de Bury and others believe in this year, but 
the registry of births and the date given on his tombstone 
say 1791. He was born as Jacob Beer. He accepted the 
name ‘‘ Meyer-Beer’”’ while he was in Italy. ‘‘Meyer’”’ is 
not the Jewish Vorname, but the family name of a friend 
and admirer of the young artist. Meyer made Jacob Beer 
his heir, under the condition to add his name to his own, 
and therefore we have ‘‘ Meyer-Beer.”’ 

About the first representation of ‘‘ Robert le Diable ”’ in 
Paris, on November 22, 1831, we are able to give some au- 
thentic points from reliable sources, Véron's ‘* Mémoires 
d’un Bourgeois de Paris’’ and Ruicherat’s ‘Adolphe 
Nourrit.”’ 

In the month of the revolution (July, 1830) Meyerbeer 
sent to the academy his ‘‘Robert.’’ At that time Lubbert 
was director of the academy. He and some influential 
private people accepted the work, which first had been 
created for the Théatre Ventadour. Rehearsals had been 
settled for August 1, 1830, but the agitated period made 
them impossible. 

On June 8, 1831, Vérnon became director of the academy. 
The first representations were ‘ Tell,’”? cut down to but 
three acts, and ‘‘ Sonnambula.’’ Vérnon didn’t believe in 
‘* Robert’s’’ value. He had aconference with Minister 
d’Argout, and the end of it was that the minister insisted 
on the representation, as they already had paid 100,000 frs. 
pour les clauses onéreuses. Vérnon’s stage manager was a 
shrewd man. He made the decorations for the third act 
(the cloister of Sainte Rosalie). These decorations Meyer- 
beer found so extraordinary (the resurrection of the nuns) 
that for fear the music itself might suffer under this he 
broke out in the desperate words: ‘‘ My dear director, I 
see the success of my score interests you but little ; you 





want a spectacular success.” 

Vérnon consoled Meyerbeer for the fourth act. 
Meyerbeer saw the Princess of Sicily in a small narrow 
place, while he thought for her a splendid hall, he said: 
‘* Now I see you don’t believe in my score. You have 
not even done the necessary for decent decorations.’’ But 
the success was overwhelming. The poor director who 
put on the opera against his will made with it 2,000,000 
frs. Itsays in the ‘‘ Revue des deux Mondes,”’ XXIV., p. 294; 


‘« On trouvait ‘ Robert le Diable’ sans le chercher, presque sans le 
vouloir.”’ Itis an error to believe, ds is often stated, that 
Vérnon, the happy director, against his will changed the 
part of ‘‘ Bertram” from a baritone toa basso part. Meyer- 
beer himself, dissatisfied with the baritone Dabadic, rewrote 
it for the genial basso Levasseur. The latter and Adolphe 
Nourrit had the greatest share of the success. 

The last rehearsals were held in presence of the best 
critics, who made real funeral speeches over the new work. 
‘¢Ten representations and no more’’ was all they prophe- 
sied, so that Vérnon again got frightened to death. Voigue 
consoled him and said : ** Soyez sans inqguiétude,; il y ala dedans 
beaucoup plus de grandes qualités que d’imperfections La 
scéne est saisie, lexpression puissante, Pimpression sera vive et 
profonde. Cela ira aux nues, et fera le tour du monde.” 

The cast was: ‘Robert’ Nourrit, ‘‘ Bertram ;°’ Levas- 
seur ‘‘Alice,’? Miss Dorus; ‘‘Isabelle,’? Mrs. Damoreau, 
and last, but not least, ‘‘ Helena ”’ was danced by Taglioni. 
The enthusiasm knew no bounds, and from that moment 
the name of Giacomo Meyerbeer became one of the most 
brilliant in the annals of the modern opera. 


But when 





Rosenthal in Vienna.—Moriz Rosenthal has been 
earning fresh laurels of late in Vienna as well as in some of 
the larger German cities, and has been setting the critics 
at their wits’ ends to find expressions that may be suffi- 
ciently laudatory and enthusiastic. Even the hypercritical 
Hanslick devotes the greater part of a recent feuilleton to 
the giant strides he has during ‘the past year made in his 
career. He specially refers to the ‘‘recently acquired 
singing quality of his touch.’’ Rosenthal was invited to 
assist at a recent court concert in Vienna, so that it would 
seem as if the highest social as well as the highest critical 








press renders complete homage to these famous players. 


CourRIER. 


honors are falling to his lot. 
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HE only daughter of the late Jonas Chickering is 
T dead. Mrs. Wilcox, relict of the late John H. Wil- 
cox, and sister of Mr. George H. Chickering, died in 
Boston on Monday night, December 23, at the age of 
58, 


Trinity Church, December 26, Bishop Phillips Brooks 


without issue. The remains were buried from 


officiating. 


T 


sold spot cash, and were bought chiefly by the dealers. 


or 
HE pianos of the defunct Boston Piano Company, 
sold recently in Boston at auction, were of course 


Sixty sold as new on the first day brought an average 
price of $121.59, and 60 sold as new on the second 
of $136. 
pianos averaged between $88 and $89, 


T 


of Meriden ; 
of York, Pa.; Gerhard Heintzman Piano Company, of 
R. M. Bent, The Davenport and 


day brought an average The second-hand 
+> 

HANKS 

Boston ; the Wilcox & White Organ Company, 


are 
the Weaver Organ and Piano Company, 


Toronto, Canada; 


due to Messrs. Lawrence & Son, of | 





R. FERDINAND MAYER will enter the em- 
M ploy of Chickering & Sons to take charge of the 
New York warerooms on March 1, when his contract 
with Wm. Knabe & Co. ceases. Mr. Mayer's son will 
accompany him in his new departure, but Mr. Rein- 
hardt will remain at his present postin the New York 
Knabe branch. There will be no change of personnel 
in the Chickering warerooms, as Chickering & Sons 
are highly gratified with work done this season by all 
the salesmen of the New York establishment, and the 
prospects for trade next year are sufficiently encour- 
aging to justify an augmentation of the forces in the 


warerooms here. 

O doubt the whole music trade will be pleased to 
N learn that the verdict in the case of Holmes v. 
H. W. Smith in favor of plaintiff, recently rendered 
ina Boston court, has been set aside by the judge 
who presided during the trial. Mrs. Holmes at the 
instigation of her husband sued her father, H. W. 
Smith, of the Smith American Orgar‘ and Piano Com- 
pany. The merits of the case need not be discussed 
here, but everyone acquainted with the parties knows 
that Mr. Smith has always extended to this particular 
child the greatest kindness and paternal caresses, far 
beyond the ordinary, and the action of the judge 
must be based upon unqualified evidence that the 


original verdict was unjust. 

EVERAL lunatics recently escaped from the Flat- 
S bush Insane Asylum and, not having been 
captured, the cells are ready to receive any persons 
who may show serious mental disturbances by mak- 
ing fools of themselves in an effort to purchase any 
of the bankrupt music trade papers. The assets of 
one paper offered for sale consisted of future adver- 
tising that was expected to come in in 1892, and 
| among the other items of assets the printer’s bill was 
put down because the editor expected to pay it out of 
'the proceeds of the expected advertising of 1892. 
| The attempt now made to show that anyone who had 
| seen the statement of its affairs would buy the paper 
| is a poor effort to boom the bankrupt. 


= 


— 
ore 





Treacy Company, and Mr. Manly B. Ramos, of Rich- 


mone 


by THE MUSICAL COURIER during the past week, 
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OTH & ENGELHARDT make their own ma. 
R chinery, 

Roth & Engelhardt make an action which has 


grown in popularity since it was first introduced ata 
ratio which exceeds that of any other action extant. 
Roth & Engelhardt will shortly open a new factory in 


Chicago in order to cope with their growing Western 
trade. 
——— 
URING the whole of the year 1891 the action 


D Wessell, Nickel 


running on full time with the full force of men, and 


factory of & Gross has been 
the output of actions of this firm has surpassed in 
The fac- 


tory was closed only during Sundays and holidays, as 


quantity any previous year’s production. 


factories usually are, and the record for one year's 
ininterrupted work is complete as to 1891. 


H 


on the dollar when he charges $40 fora case which he 
$20? That kind of “racket” 
vill not work for any length of time, and the scheme 

olves such a swindle that the creditors, or trus- 


= 
OW 
tomer, the piano manufacturer, to pay 100 cents 


can a case manufacturer expect his cus- 


vill sell for cash for 


ees, or receiver, or whoever the parties may be, are 
On a settle- 
50 cents on a dollar, a case maker who 


entitled to throw the whole claim out. 
ment of, say 
1as been charging $40 for $20 cases is getting his 100 

nts anyhow, while the other creditors who have 


een charging legitimate prices are the sufferers. 


Phere 


is lots of fun for some people in the piano busi- 


1, Va., for calendars and Christmas cards received | 


| ing its history. 


os 

HIS month of December was the dullest Decem- 
, ber—relatively speaking—that the piano busi- 
ness has enjoyed since this paper has been record- 
We say “ enjoyed ” advisedly, because 

the very dullness has prevented many forced sales 
that would in time be regretted. Bad times, like 
blessings, are not unalloyed, and it may prove that 
the dullness of the past season has had many retriev- 
ing effects, among which we may enumerate as one 
the greater care and discrimination in the extension 
of long winded sales in the retail trade. It has just 
come, to this that financially solid firms have ceased 


putting out pianos for $10 down and $5 a month, or 
even the reverse. Good! 
oF 


T is the manufacturers of staple articles that come 
I out ahead in along run of business depression, 
the manufacturers who have established a standard 
by which their product is known and by which other 
makers must classify their wares. No greater repre- 
sentatives of this truth can be found in the whole 
piano trade than the firm of J. & C. Fischer. The 
Fischer piano has been known so long, it has been 
manufactured and handled in such enormous quanti- 
ties, that it has come to be a fixed factor in the music 
trade, a definite, determined quantity, so to speak, 
according to which the greater number of makers, 
large and small, can regulate their prices and their 
output. 

That this is true has been once more demonstrated by 
the fact that notwithstanding the universal dullness that 
has prevailed during 1891 the Fischer piano has fol- 
lowed the even tenor of its way and the output of the 





But how about the conscience ? 





tremendous factory was up to its average standard, 


showing, indeed, a slight increase. Other factories, it 
will be said, reached their average, but how many 
other factories are there in America that produce as 
many pianos per annum as that of J. & C. Fischer? 

And what does this state of affairs prove? It 
proves that the Fischer piano is an instrument for 
which there is a steady demand all over the country, 
and this in itself provas that it is a piano which is 
made upon advanced scientific principles; it proves 
that the firm has been up and about in the modern 
improvements and that they have kept a little ahead 
of their competitors right along, so that no one could 
encroach upon their well defined preserves, so that 
no one could offer a more salable, a more purchasable 
piano than the “ Fischer.” 


+ 


ID the reader ever have the opportunity, the 
pleasure, of seeing and hearing the poet of the 
piano trade, B. H. Janssen, Esq., secretary of the 
Mathushek & Son Piano Company, of New York city, 
N. Y.? No. Then the reader, gentle or otherwise, 
has missed seeing and hearing (for to see him is to 
hear him) one of the most interesting young men 
that the trade numbers among its active members—a 
young man with or without whiskers, as the mood 
and barber strike him, who has identified himself with 
a name in the annals of piano making, and has made 
it still more famous in that he has pushed and de- 
veloped the only legitimate Mathushek & Son piano 
to a position which has necessitated the reorganiza- 
tion of the company with an increase of capital and 
which will necessitate their moving into a larger 
factory on May 1 next, of which full particulars will 
be given in subsequent issues. 


i+2 
HAT remained of the Ayres & Wygant Company, 
the defunct Chicago dealers, has been pur- 
chased for $47,100 by the Smith & Barnes Company, 
of that city, who were among the largest creditors of 
the late firm. It is roughly estimated that this 
amount, combined with what moneys the assignee, 
Mr. Webb, has collected since he was placed in charge, 
will net the creditors about 65 cents onthe dollar. It 
is also given out that the original offer for settlement 
was at a 70 cent rate, but that Farrand & Votey, who 
were involved some $20,000, held out and are now 
compelled to accept this lesser amount. 

There is some outside contention as to the present 
ownership of the business title, «‘ Reed’s Temple of 
Music,” which it will be remembered was acquired by 
the Ayres & Wygant Company when it started. As 
to the plans of Mr. Mark Ayres and Mr. Wygant, and 
as to what the Smith & Barnes Company intend to do 
with their purchase, no information is as yet obtain- 
able. 


= 


R. THOMAS F. SCANLAN, who is of a modest 
disposition and does not like tosee his name in 

print, preferring that his identity should be envel- 
oped in the great corporation of which he is the head, 
the New England Piano Company, has proven himself 
one of the biggest men in the piano business by the 
deals he has conducted during the last year. After 
the disaster which overtook his company, a disaster 
which no one could have foreseen, the wise ones 
shook their heads sadly, if somewhat gleefully, and 
said that he was “done for.” Everyone said that he 
was overworked, and he has shown everyone that he 
was not, because he pitched in again with an added 
vigor and he has come out triumphant from a battle 
which it is safe to say no other man in the piano 
business could have won. The New England Piano 


Company, Thomas F, Scanlan proprietor, stands to- 
day with a huge real estate and personal property, 
with an unlimited credit, with a tremendous trade 
and with prospects for 1892 which equal those of any 





house in the business and far excel most of them, 
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Pianos is recognized and acknow! ; 
edged by the highest musical authori- RN UL, 3 hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as Nee (oe ; Superior to all others in tone, dura= 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
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uf 
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STEINWAY & SONS 


1891 Their Greatest Year. 





Frank Connor, who makes 600 to 800 pianos, isn’t | the publication is a disgrace to the trade, and we 
in it. Why? Frank Connor did not advertise in this | should suggest to every man who own a copy and 
« History.” who has the welfare of the American music trade at 

S. T, Gordon & Son are in it. heart to burn this “General History of the Music 
| Gibbons & Stone, of Rochester, one of the oldest | Trade of America.” | 
piano manufacturing firms in this State, are not in It will never do to permit posterity to take a glance 


Braumuller Company are not in it. Why? Brau- Mr. George Fred. Williams is vice-president of 
| muller Company did not advertise in it. Chickering & Sons, which of course is not so, and all 
| Calenburg & Vaupel are in it. through the volume such blunders occur. In short, 





| 








this «« History.” at this book, for it may so distort the views of the 
| Why? Gibbons & Stone did, of course, not adver- | generations to come as to make the present members 
| tise in the « History.” and firms constituting the industry appear ridiculous. 

N an incidental conversation on the total results House & Co., a small concern, are in it. 
| of the’ trade during 1891 with Steinway & Sons, J. P. Hale Company is not in this « History.” HIS issue, whole No. 619, ends the 23d volume of 
Ir. Nahum Stetson informs us that as an instance of Why? J. P. Hale Company, with a tremendous his- THE Musica Courier, and concludes the 12th 


e extent of the business this year they sold on De- | tory, did not advertise in this « History.” 


year of its useful existence. 


nber 22, at retail, 30 new Steinway pianos, making | And so the indictment may be continued ad infini- Six hundred and nineteen consecutive numbers 


at the banner retail day in the firm's history. Not | 
ynly were the services of the large staff of salesmen | 
engaged, but clerks had to be called into requisition | 


to serve the customers. During the same day a 


large number of second-hand pianos was also dis- | 


posed of. 


The output of Steinway pianos during the year 
1891 exceeds that of any previous year in the firm's | 


career. Mr. Stetson furthermore tells us that in the 
week from December 21 to December 26, Christmas 
intervening, thus making it five actual working days, 
the firm shipped 105 new Steinway pianos (40 grands 
and 65 uprights) and 30 second-hand ones, This does 
not include the transactions of the London and 
Hamburg houses, 

When we speak of Steinway pianos and look at these 
figures we can readily imagine the extent of these 
transactions, which surpass anything of the kind in the 
whole history of the trade. The improvements in the 
Steinway Hall building, which were completed in the 
spring, were of inestimable advantage for the great 
trade of this year, for, with the aid of over 100 finish- 





ers, polishers and tone and action regulators now em- 
ployed there, the facilities were vastly enlarged and 
the methods brought into such shape that greater 
expedition in each department was ensured. 

To the firm itself this year has given a tremendous 
impetus which will be felt for a long period, and to 
the trade this information must be convincing evi- 
dence that the people of this country have, in their 
esteem of an artistic creation, risen to the highest 
plane of intelligent appreciation, for when thousands 
of men and women will pay the large sums necessary 
to purchase Steinway pianos the best evidence is 
produced that the people are in earnest in their de- 
sire to encourage all that is best in the art of piano 


m iking. 


THAT GENERAL HISTORY. 





F the editors of the ‘Music Trade Review’ 
wanted to give the amplest evidence that they 


were absolutely incompetent to conduct a music | 


trade paper they could not perform that feat more 
satisfactorily than in the publication of the advertis- 
ing volume called satirically ‘General History of 
the Music Trades of America,” published by Bill & 
Bill, New York. There is not one line of history in 
it; the reading matter is a conglomeration of con- 
tradictory puffery, and the cuts are, in the bulk of the 
specimens, insults to the subjects they profess to 


represent. 


About 200 copies of this so-called «« History ” have | 


been printed, and it would have been money in the 
pockets of those men had they destroyed the plates 
in place of issuing this monumental mongrel appari- 


tion, for it will remain a constant grim spectre to | 


remind them of their ignorance and their rapacity. 
Che publication proving upon investigation to bea 

false pretense, all those firms and individuals who 

have promised to pay the sums of $10 or $75 or inter- 


vening sums should refuse to participate in it by pay- 


r one cent toward its further dissemination. 


\s far as we are concerned, we protest against this | 


\dvertising scheme, because it comprises an insult to 





the American music trade. 
The general make-up is of no interest to anyone, 
least of all to those whose distorted portraits appear 







in it. Seme reading matter, however, requires cor- 
rection for the sake of truth and ordinary, common- 
place decency. 

Let us illustrate some of the “ History.” 
Black & Keffer, an obscure concern, are in it. 









tum. have now appeared, and with each volume the paper 

As additional samples of incompetency bordering | has grown bigger and better. Its editorial staff has 
on criminality we may cite the following: | been from time to time increased, its clerical force now 
| Lyon & Healy are merely mentioned as «organ | doubles that of all other music trade papers combined, 
manufacturers ” in this “ History.” The title “ organ | its circulation has grown till it reaches every person 
manufacturer” in history is applied to church organ | of importance in the several divisions of the trade, 
builders. Lyon & Healy are makers of reed and | and its advertisements have multiplied until they em- 
reed pipe organs, but this is only a part of their brace every legitimate musico-commercial enterprise 
enormous business. They make nearly every in- | in America, besides the best of professional ventures. 





|strument in the whole gamut of musical produc-| Its plan of campaign for 1892 will be outlined in 
tions. To put them down in a history as “organ | the next number, and in the meantime it wishes to 
| manufacturers ” merely is a moral offense. all of its patrons and readers a very ‘‘ Happy New 
| P. G.Mehlin & Sons cannot be found in the « His- | Year.” 

tory.” = 





The McCammon Piano Company is not in the 1 paacieet BROTHERS end with this year of 1891 a 
« History.” period of exceptional prosperity, a period in 
Schaff Brothers, of Chicago; Lester Piano Com- which they have gained distines advances in both 
pany, Philadelphia ; Trowbridge Piano Company (two | their mechanical and commercial departments, pi 
years and older), Franklin, Mass.; Guernsey Brothers | their factory and among their representatives. Never 
(anumber of years piano manufacturers), Scranton, before has the Decker Brothers — been oe 
Pa.; P. Thomson (very old piano manufacturing firm), | evenly distributed abies the waged than in 1891, with 
Binghamton ; Sporer, Carlson & Berry (old house) ; the single exception of the New York retail — 
Webster Piano Company, New York, and about 50 | TO™ where more pianos have been sold than in 
other piano manufacturers are not to be found in this | ™@"Y previous years. We have had frequent occa- 
colossal fraud calling itself a «General History.” sion to refer to the peng they have made in the 

F, L. Raymond’s large reed organ factory, Cleve- | art of case making—for with them it is truly an art— 
land; Worcester Organ Company; Bowlby’s organ and we say again in the last notice that will oe 
factory, Alleger’s organ factory, at Washington, N. J., | this volume of 5 dead MusicaL CourizR that in no 
and other reed organ concerns cannot be found in this | W4™€fOO™ 1 the United States can there be found 
« History.” more exquisite examples of cabinet work than at 33 

In the pipe organ department the scheme is most Union square, the handsome showrooms of Messrs. 


ludicrous, for there is no mention of the great Decker Brothers. eR 
American pipe organ houses of Hutchings, of Hook | 
& Hastings, of Felgenmacher, of Knauff, of Pomplitz, | [7 ‘8 tather distressing for those members of the 
of Pilcher, of Johnston, of Odell, Emmons, Steere & Piano Manufacturers’ Association who have 
| Turner, Wirsching, Salem Organ Company, Barck- | !0aned money to the editors of music trade papers to 
hoff, Schumacher, Hall, Labalt & Kemp, Bergstrom, | submit to the rule that compels them to limit their 
W. H. Davis & Son, Fuchs, Harrison Company, Alex. | @4vertising to two papers only. They are desirous to 
| Mills, Williams—in fact, the bulk of pipe organ | advertise in that paper which is used by their chief 
| makers who supply the cathedrals of America with | CO™petitors, and which is acknowledged to be the 
| the instruments of devotion are not even referred to | best medium, and the editors of which, because they 
in this « History ” fraud. conduct the best paper, do not need to borrow. They 
The sheet music, band music, band instrument, | ©40t do so because some of the other editors, with 
‘orchestral instrument, musical supply department, | Sheets that have no value as advertising mediums, 
| &c., find no place in this fraud “ History.” The farce | OW Money to them and are working off parts of the 
is so stupendous that it hardly pays to enter deeper debt in advertising. As this situation will eventually 
into details. prove detrimental to these firms, the association 
The history of the piano or of the organ is not re- | Should pass an urgency resolution, giving permission 
ferred to, and even those notices that might by an | t© these firms to advertise in any trade paper here 
india rubber stretch of the imagination be called | they please or in as many as they please, until the 
|sketches are so faulty as to deprive them of any debtor editors have worked out these debts in adver- 
value. C, J. Whitney, of Detroit, is credited with hav- tising, and when that is over drop them. This seems 
ing founded the Whitney & Holmes Organ Company, | !ike common sense. Not to advertise in THE Must- 
of Quincy, which several years ago became the A. H. | CAL COURIER because other trade editors are owing 
Whitney Company. The Whitney & Holmes Company | YOU Money 1S like throwing good money after bad 
has not existed for years past. What a neat history! | ™O€Y: The fact that they owe you money condemns 
All it says of Francis Bacon is that he is “successor them and their poner at once. To permit your com- 
|to Bacon & Raven,” the history neglecting to give petitors, who advertise in THE MusIcAL COURIER, to 
| even a short sketch of the 100 years of records this | St the advantage of you because you are not in it 
| and because you are induced to continue your adver- 
|tisements in papers which as debtors of yours, 


. i . ; ye 
history condensed into about 5 inches—together in | prove to you and your competitors that they are 


this magniloquent evidence of ignorance called | 
“ 2Ire j ” 7 ™ ¥ 
General History.” Wm. Knabe & Co,, Decker Broth-| _y, 4, North & Co. the piano manufacturers of Philadelphia, will 
ers, Weber and Steck get about 5 inches in toto in | built a large factory at Essington assoon as the weather will permit. 
| this delicious compendium of universal rot and music | TB¢ building will be 80x120 feet, and about 100 hands will be employed.— 
> eee Chester, Pa., ** Times.’ 
trade journalistic rottenness. —Miss Ruth Richardson, formerly a clerk in Hopkins & Amiss’ music 
| McPhail’s house in Boston, about 50 years old, is store, is now stenographer in the law office of J. W. Vandervort, says the 
| « founded in 1884,” This history also tells us of the | Parkersburg “Journal.” This, Miss Richardson, is going a step back- 
; ® f , ward, Stick to music. 
Millers, of Boston, that Henry F, Miller is president, | —We regret to announce the death of Miss Maria Sutton, employed for 
James C. Miller treasurer, W. F. Miller clerk, W. H. | several years as typewriter and assistant bookkeeper in the offices of 
| Miller manager of warerooms, and nothing more is | Alfred Dolge, where her faithful and intelligent services were highly 
- : appreciated. She died on December 16 and was buried at Tuckahoe, 
said of the other Millers. N. Y., December 20. 





| name is associated with. 
| Chickering & Sons and Steinway & Sons have their 


useless, is suicidal. 
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THE ZOLIAN 


AND 


Mechanical Instruments 
Generally. 


HERE has been so much controversy concerning 
T mechanical or automatic musical instruments, 
as to their effect, whether harmful or beneficial, that 
the appended article, which appeared in the New 
York « Mercury” a few Sundays ago, is here repub- 
lished in order that those interested in the matter 
may have an opportunity to reply to the direct state- 
ments therein made. The columns of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER are open for the defense. 


One of those things no fellow can find out is: Upon what principle, or | 
lack of it, do our boom musicians lend their indorsements to the musical 
instrument makers? No doubt it is all done in the good cause of art. Of 
course no one would impugn the purity of Patti's motives for writing a 
puff letter to the proprietor of any cheap piano nobody ever heard of be- 
Nobody could.suspect the peerless cantatrice of mer- 
Still, the indiscriminateness 


fore, for instance. 
cenary considerations in such a matter. 
with which she and her sister and brother musicians give themselves away 
in this connection might be liable to misconstruction on the part ofa 
cynical public, who cannot appreciate the fact that the generous act pro- 
ceeds entirely from the performer's native generosity of spirit, largeness 
of heart and general good will toward mankind. Consequently this 
species of complimentary complaisance is always likely to be misconstrued 
on the part of the callous or unsympathetic public. 

The latest victim to his excess of good nature appears to be no less a 
person than Mr. Anton Seidl—Mr. Seidl, the great virtuoso; Mr. Seidl, 
the only American a/ter ego of the great prophet of the musica] future ; 
Mr. Seidl, who has charmed the appreciative clam at Coney Island with 
dulcet melody and given even the combustive chowder and the high collar 
beer a poetic flavor by the magic wafting of his baton. But to come to 
the point. Mr. Anton Seidl, who for several seasons was the conductor 
of German opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, and who is at pres- 
ent the conductor of the orchestra of the Philharmonic Society, and who 
is described by his friends as a consistent and enthusiastic disciple of 
Wagner and a man devoted to the progress of music in its best and high- 
est forms, has been advertised very widely of late as indorsing a murder- 
ous musical machine known as the A®olian, 

The Zolian, it may be explained, is an ingenious mechanical contrivance 
in the shape of an ordinary harmonicon or small organ that grinds out 
music at the will of the operator. A man can sit down to it, put his hands 
in his pockets, work his feet and grind out Beethoven by the yard or 
Wagner by the mile. It is on an artistic level with the Italian hand organ 
or the steam calliope that adds a vocal horror to Barnum’s parade, and of 
course it does not compare, from a musician's point of view, with the Ger- 
man street band that is maligned by the humorous paragrapher, and 
against whose continued existence yearly petitions are presented to the 
board of aldermen. In short, the A£olian is an excellent thing of the kind 
for the people who like that kind of thing. 

The fact remains, however, that it is worked like a sewing machine and 
dispenses music after the fashion that a coffee mill grinds out coffee. 
There is no necessity for explaining the exact mechanical contrivance 
whereby this result is accomplished, as the result is of no consequence, 
The 
point is that the company, obviously by the permission of Mr. Seid), pub- 
lish and distribute broadcast Mr. Seidl’s indorsement of their fashion of 
mechanical musical noise, and this ot course has prompted the most point- 
ed and amazed kind of comment from musicians and people who have 


andthe means for reaching it are, therefore, not worth examination. 


musical tastes. 

The only thing that can be said in mitigation of Mr. Seidl’s offense is 
that a number of very distinguished ladies and gentlemen of supposed 
musical taste and education are represented as joining him in this in- 
dorsement of a machine that murders Beethoven, slaughters Mozart and 
assassinates Wagner. Imagine for a moment one of these musical 
geniuses in all the enthusiasm of musical creation jotting down their 
quick coming thoughts in passionate touches, working over the hiero- 
glyphics that they get down on paper with all the tenderness and the frenzy 
of an awakened soul. Then watch these musical boxes grind out those 
living notes in monotonous succession, without any interposition of 
human thought or feeling, and with all the passion of a plate of corned 
beef and cabbage. It is a spectacle calculated to carry a shudder of | 
horror to the soul of anyone with any idea of music at all, to say nothing 
of the soul of Mr. Seidl, which, according to his own statements and the 
Statements of everybody else, is devoted and consecrated to the illustra- 
tion and interpretation of the master minds of musical literature. 

It is scarcely worth while to point out further what an outrage this is 
or to emphasize any of the points already indicated. What would be the 
thought of a man ora corporation that came forward and frankly said 
that the actors and actresses who interpreted Shakespeare in the theatres 
of the world are all right, but that everybody cannot pay to enter a the- 
atre and that ata very moderate price a talking machine may be tur- | 
nished to recite Shakespeare nearly as well as the most careful student 
and the most imaginative interpreter among the players? Of course if 
it were put in this way the idea would be rejected at once, and the mere 
stating of the proposition would be looked upon as an insult to common 
intelligence, yet this is precisely what the proprietors of this musical ma- 
chine do. They say that we cannot afford bread and they will give us a | 
stone. It takes months, if not years, to interpret a composition of Beet- 
hoven or Mozart on the piano or organ, and here is a substitute, Well, it | 
is a substitute, but a pretty bad one. 

If the demerits of this machine and others ‘ike it were simply negative 
it might be condemned on that ground alone. Its demerits are positive. 
And so are the demerits of such machines as the electric piano and an 
affair called “* The Symphony."’ Mechanical music is directly calculated | 
to deaden the musical sense and destroy the appreciation for anything 
that conveys proper thought, imagination, feeling and sentiment. The | 
dealers in musical instruments all declare that the families and individuals 
who invest in these musical machines soon get tired of them and send | 
them out of their houses. So far so good. But it must be remembered | 
that while they are in the houses they do a great deal of artistic damage. 

Curiously enough, when these matters were presented to the attention 
of a number of musicians around town they indorsed the ideas here set | 
forth, but they refused to lend their names to any condemnation of this 
machine or others like it, except in one instance. This was Emile Levy, 
the pianist. He said frankly that the introduction of a mechanical musical | 
instrument into a family immediately checked the cultivation of music, | 


AS 


| E. B. Carpenter 


| Frank F. Northrop 


and he also thought that if by any chance such machines were boomed 
into success they would in time tend to do away with the whole art of 
music, so that we would soon have no musicians, no composers, no ideal - 
ity, only a howling wilderness of metallic mechanical noises. 

Several attempts were made to see Mr, Seidl and get an explanation 


trom him of his indorsement of one of these machines, but without effect. | 


It was learned, however, from a friend that Mr. Seid] said he only in- 
dorsed the Aolian asa useful and meritorious invention, for which he pre- 
dicted a widespread popularity, and this friend also suggested that Mr 


| Seidl’s letter was written in German and might have been translated very 


liberally. The AZolian people, it seems, presented or. Seidl with one of 
the instruments, but after it had stayed in his house fora couple of months 
he relegated it to the top loft of astorage warehouse. ‘‘ Want of room”’ 
was the explanation for the instrument’s transfer to the region of cobwebs 
and dust. 

One other interesting matter was developed, and that is, that the in- 
dorsement claimed by one of these music machines from a piano company 
is probably wholly unauthorized by the piano company in question. No 
one can be found in the establishment who knew anything about such an 
indorsement, and when the attention of a member of the firm was drawn 
toa printed copy of the indorsement he expressed a good deal of surprise 


and interest in its appearance. 





‘ - és 
issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER during 1891 
which has not contained the black bracketing of 
a name has been a rarity. Below is a list of those 
members of the trade who have passed away within 


'the year, and in it will be found many names of 


prominence as manufacturers, as dealers, as salesmen 
or as filling some other function in the music trades 
which made them factors worthy of notice. 

As the piano, organ and general music business ex- 
pands and takes in more and more individuals, and 
as those who have long been in the trade grow to be 
older and old men, it is natural that the mortuary list 
should increase year that the one 
appended should be the longest that has ever ap- 
peared in these columns : 

Gibbons & Stone, Rochester, N. Y, 
sridgeport, Conn. 


by year and 


Lyman L. Stone 
S. T. Pomeroy..... 
Wm. Zingermann ..Piano maker in New York. 
..Piano maker in New York. 
Vineland, N. J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paris, France. 
Woodstock, Ont. 
London, England. 


Emil Miller... . 
Robert F. Brown 
F. S. Pratt 
Alfred Bellak 
Mrs. Joseph Herrburger 
es Ad, TONGS. cc  bdeeues 
Thomas Molineux 
-Pontarlier, France. 
.New York. 
Carthage, Mo. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
coves eeleaa® YORK, 
New York. 
-Jacksonville, Fla. 


Joseph Bourdin...... 
S. T. Gordon 
Robert J. Swigert 
James L. Kemp 
Chas. F. Chickering 
Clarence Brooks. 
ey CRS CL nd Wek econ Wako eee s cee ews 
Geo. D. Newhall..... ...Cincinnati, Ohio. 
B. J. Rife.. 

James H. Shaw..... 

Edward D. Buckingham................ 
Chas. A. Morris, 
Charles Keller...... 
Mrs. W. Silkman 


. Sandusky, Ohio. 
Erie, Pa. 
easecseer a Os 
-Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York. 

ee be ece eee Scranton, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. 

es Ss oc awa cecewactensne Norwalk, Ohio. 
Keene, N. H. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

MF Pep Ome re New York. 
London, England. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

..... Boston, Mass. 
-+-+....Hartford, Conn. 
Abram Prescott. Concord, N. H. 
PR ER A aicie £4 a0 604 0 ow ii e-eee <i Schenectady, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Thomas Maynard. 
Charles Albrecht 


Harry T. Stevenson 
Robert Weber.. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Clarksburg, West Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
dueWGdcca tes duntcacesta New York. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Utica, N. Y. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Chicago, Ill. 
€. 0. 0:0; 0 a 6,0 Ca Ge 
.Gothenburg, Sweden. 
..- Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Flushing, L. I. 
Be Ws oie xed wench ines hasaes 6<ne St. John, N. B. 
Frederick Mathushek oie 9100s d'o-eRne ¢ «SNOW BOM 
Andrew Weisbauer....... Wa ils borin Sula hn HE ws Erie, Pa. 
James H. Grovesteen ....- Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Claude A. Williams.... 

James Bellak 

Oscar R. Steins....... 
A. H. Whitney 

John G. Marklove 


John W. Tonk. 

Herman L. Schreiner........... 
J. G. Malmsjo 

Warren Hill 





—Mrs. L. E. Southwick, the piano dealer of Corry, Pa., who recently 
failed and was sold out by the sheriff, is said to have made an attempt at 
suicide by taking a dose of morphine and carbolic acid. 


—Mr. James W. Donelan, for four years with the Schubert Piano Com- 
pany, in whose employ he occupied the position of bookkeeper and gen- 
eral confidential man, is no longer with the company. Mr. Donelan is a 
gentleman in every sense of the word, an accomplished bookkeeper and 
accountant and well posted in the piano trade. Mr. Donelan is open for 
engagement and can be addressed at 320 Ninth street, Jersey City, N. J. 





ANNUAL MEETINCS 
OF 
Stock Companies. 


| gape IWING is a list of the dates of 


ings of stock companies, specially compiled by 


annual meet- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER from official sources : 
SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, fourth Wednesday in January. 
PEASE PIANO COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, second Tuesday 
VosE & SONS PIANO COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, first Monday in June. 
WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY- 

Annual meeting, third Thursday 
HALLET & DAvIS COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, third Monday in July. 
IvERS & POND PIANO COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, first Monday in February. 
B. SHONINGER COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, first Wednesday in April. 
DAVENPORT & TREACY COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, first Monday in May. 
STEINWAY & SONS— 

Annual meeting, first Monday in April. 


in January. 


in September. 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY (Boston)— 

Annual meeting, second Tuesday in July. 
BEHR BROTHERS & Co.— 

Annual meeting, first Wednesday in February. 
BOLLMAN BROTHERS COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, third Friday in January. 
MATHIAS GRAY COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, first Monday in April. 
LYON, POTTER & Co.— 

Annual meeting, first Monday in February. 
CoLBY PIANO COMPANY- 

Annual meeting, second Monday in August. 
STorY & CLARK ORGAN COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, first Monday in February. 
STERLING COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, third Tuesday in August. 
FORT WAYNE ORGAN COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, second Tuesday in January. 
CENTURY PIANO COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, May 1. 
EsTEY PIANO COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, January 8, 1892. 
SHAW PIANO COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, July 1, 1892. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, third Tuesday in January. 
PRESCOTT PIANO COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, January 25, 1892. 
EsTEY ORGAN COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, January 4, 
A. B, CHASE COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, January 11, 1892. 
WILcox & WHITE ORGAN COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, January 25, 1892, 
OLIVER DiITsON COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, third Wednesday in January. 
GEO. STECK & Co,— 

Annual meeting, some time in January, no definite 

date. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, third Wednesday in January. 
KRANICH & BACH— 

Annual meeting, May 23, 1892. 
MCCAMMON PIANO COMPANY— 

Annual meeting, Oneonto, August 29, 1892. 


1892. 





IN TOWN. 
oe 

HE gentlemen named below were in New York 
T city and among the callers at this office during 
the last week : 
Mr. P. H. Powers 
Mr. John H. Reardon 
Mr. James M. Cumston.... 
Mr. O. Sunstrom 
Mr. Harold A. Booth 
Mr. C. E. Perry.....Ludden & Bates Southern Music House. 


. Boston, Mass, 


. C. Mason, Camden, N. J. 





-George Prentice, a former piano maker, has been arrested for 
swindling. 

ANTED—A young man wants a situation with a Western or South- 

ern house as piano and organ salesman, Five years’ experience, 

understands his business, good repairer, has always been successful in 

competition, not afraid to work. Is already employed, but wishes to go 

West. Address “ P. and O. Salesman,” care Musicat Courter, 25 East 
Fourteenth street, New York. 
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A Contemptible Trick. 


Warning to the Public! 





e agent of the world renowned * 


As the so Knabe Piano" I beg to in- 
form the public that they should beware of the fraud which is being per- 
petrated on them by another piano house here (whose name for the present 


omit). This house sees fit to keep on hand several Knabe pianos 
f old stock, naturally and purposely kept in very bad tune and con- 
dition—and if a customer asks to see a Knabe, it isshown to disadvantage 
n order to sell a low grade piano with their name on it, or other cheap 
which they make a profit of $200 to $250. Beware of 


If you wish to buy a standard piano, go to the 


rade pianos on 


umbugs and frauds 


jealer who represents that piano. 
Ihe Knabe piano is known in every centre of the globe as the standard 
ano of the world 
Recommended and used by most of the leading artists, and thousands of 


those pianos are found in the homes of our leading and wealthiest citizens. 
Joseru FLanner, 427 Milwaukee street. 
Agent for the world-renowned *‘ Knabe Piano.”’ 


Sole 


S 


tiresomeness must be apparent to our readers as well as to 
Mr. Flanner sets forth above must 
e a particularly aggravating one, else he would not go to 
to insert the above card in the 


O frequently do we have to call attention to 

this timeworn means of misleading the public that its 
is. The case which 
the trouble and expense 
Milwaukee daily papers. 

This plan of using a competitor’s leader in a dilapidated 
condition is one of the most contemptible devices resorted 
The 


possible to reach the offenders by any legal process. 


it is im- 
We 
should like to see some dealer with nerve enough to pub. 


to in the piano business. more so because 


lish in his local paper the name of an offending competitor 
so that a suit for libel might be brought up and the whole 
matter aired in the public prints. Who will start the ball 
rolling ? 

Here in New York the trick was recently played by a 
rather high toned concern—or at least by a piano man who 
claims to be genteel, polished, refined, &c. Since the dis- 
covery of this shabby trick he has lost considerable pres- 
tige with competitors, who all along supposed that he was 
far above this kind of business. 

It can be stopped if those who are subjected to it will 


rive this paper permission to use names. 


items from ““Music and Drama.” 


(From my paper of December 19, 1891.) 
Che history of the Chicago music trade, in the last 10 


ears, shows that although there have been many attempts made to 
establish new concerns the failures have up to the present exceeded the 
esses and that among the latter the firm of Steger & Co. ranks as one 
of the most prominent houses in the trade, 
* * - 


If 
ailed, for according to business principles the successful piano houses are 
Mr. J. V. Steger is a familiar figure in the trade and 
few dealers or traveling salesmen visit Chicago who do not call at his 
warerooms and tek with him when they havea chat with him, Each 
year he pays a personal visit to the East, when he comes here himself, and 
Mr 


Steger had not succeeded I am sure he would have 


those who fail 


Steger has gained a practical experience as a piano maker, although 
he does not claim to make sales as good as I make them, nor does he play 
pianos as well as Paderewski or Joseffy, yet. But in time he may. 


i a 


When Mr. Steger says yes or no he means exactly what 


he states, and when he don’t say yes or no he means something else. Ste- 
r& Co.’s competitors admit that they are doing a larger business in 
Chicago than he does, but Mr. Steger’s own opinions do not agree with 


2c 


Messrs. Steger & Co. are staunch and enthusiastic rep- 


resentatives of the Sohmer piano, and they always express the highest re- 
gard for and opinion of both the Sohmer piano and the house of Sohmer 
& ( rhis is because they sell the Sohmer piano, If they were selling 
other pianos against the Sohmer, their expressions would be some- 
what different from what they now are, but, of course, as they sell the 
mer piano for their leader they always express the highest regards, 
which is pleasant news for Sohmer & Co, 
*“* * 
In Chicago Messrs. Steger & Co. regard the Sterling 


of the 
in this manner in Chicago 


iano as one best selling instruments. Steger & Co. regard the 


When Steger & Co. are not in 
but in Chicago they do 


erling { 
Chicago they do not say much about these things, 
ay what | say they say. 


~*~ * * 


When I was in Boston recently I was not in New York, 


t when I was it 


me were busy here while I was in Boston, When I say that I was in 


mean that I was there myself 


* * *& 


The European trade journals continue to record the in- 


easing success of the trade of the Steinway Piano on the other side, 
somehow or other the trade of the Steinway piano has success on all sides 
re-—front, back, in and out side and all sides—but the increasing success 
f the trade of the Steinway Piano on the other side shows that there are 


re sides, which will be described by me fully in one of the next issues. 


*-*. @ 
Mr. Ambuhl’s large acquaintance and knowledge will be 
great benefit to him in his new position, although it is generally under- 
tood that Chickering & Sons really engaged him for their own benefit. 


But then a little thing like that does not make so much difference. Mr. 


Ambuhi will not join Chickering & Sons until he leaves Behning & Sons, 

wi whom he will remain until he joins Chickering & Sons, with whom 

e has engaged tojoin after he leaves Behning & Sons, which will take 
ace when his time there expires 








\ great many firms have recently ‘‘ surpassed their ex- 





Every time 
) “ surpass expectation "’ some- 


tations "’ as you will find in carefully reading my paper. 






write anything 1 always make sure t 





Boston some firms were very busy there, and I suppose | 


where in my articles. 
their expectations,” 


During the last two months 18 firms “‘ surpassed 





ss s+ # 


The Braumuller Company have issued their new cata- 
logue. The old one was issued some time before the new one was issued, 
but the new one is the latest issue and is out at a later date than the old 
one that came out before it. Catalogues take their turns in that way with 


| all the firms, the new ones always coming out after the old ones, 


s* * £ 


I am firmly under the impression that a great improve- 
ment in pianos will soon take place when the manufacturers get together 
and change the fretwork, so that the holes get enlarged and the tunes per- 
mitted to escape easier. Some people call the fretwork frets, which I 
believe is done because the tunes fret trying to get out of the piano. Some 
firms now close their uprights up entirely, so that no tunes get out at all- 
but they must have their reasons. Others have patent outlets on top, 
like patent bedsteads, and I thought the other night, while 1 was engaged 
in fixing up my bank balance, that it would not be a bad idea to have the 
whole front of the piano open, for then a player could tell if he is making 
a mistake by noticing if the hammer struck the wire. The hammer must 
always strike the wire first before a tune can be played. 


*- * & 


I ought to be in the piano business myself, because I 
have so many new ideas about pianos, Now, the above idea is a splendid 
idea for the splendid men of the splendid piano trade to take hold of and 
develop. It will prevent lots of mistakes and it will also be good for the 
action makers, because they will be able to see if their actions stick or 


not. Actions that stick are called sticker actions. 


CLAMBAKE Harry. 


A Bunch of Questions. 


: ' Ripscway, Pa., December 24, 1891, 
Editors Musical Courier: 


ILL you kindly give the following infor- 
mation in your next issue: Do Marschal & Smith 
manufacture pianos? Does ‘*Cornish,’’ New Jersey, manu- 
facture pianos? Does ‘*Cornish”’ make a first-class organ, 
and does Beatty manufacture organs? .By answering these 
questions you will confer a favor. Yours truly, 
FRED, SCHOENING. 
Marchal & Smith do not manufacture pianos. 
Cornish & Co. do manufacture pianos, 
Quality of Cornish organ unknown quantity to us. 





| 





Beatty manufactures nothing but lies. 


HINTS THAT HELP SOME 
AND HURT OTHERS. 


—s = 


Recipe for Making * Dirt Cheap” and “Dead Rotten” 
Pianos. 


ist. Make the case of cheap wood (such as gum wood), 
air season the wood one year or less instead of two years 
or more ; dry kiln it a few days instead of many ; don’t 
veneer it at all or with only one instead of double veneers ; 
do the work on it shabbily and you can cut its cost $3.00 
to $15.00. 

2d. Use cheap $1.25 varnish instead of that costing $4.00 
or $5.00 and put three or four coats instead of six or eight, 
and then rub and polish cheaply and you cut the cost on 
that item $3.00 to $10.00. 

8d. Don’t pay anything to have your scales drawn with 
mathematical, mechanical and artistically musical pre- 
cision, and then use a ‘‘three-quarter’’ plate or cut 50 or 
75 lbs. of iron from it, and then daub and finish it up as 


| cheaply as you can, and slight the work on it in every way, 


and you cut the cost there $1.00 to $2.00. 

4th. Use any kind of the cheapest sounding board you 
can buy or make, and then don’t care how or see to it that 
it is fitted and formed and put on properly, and you cut 
cost on that item $1.00 to $2.00. 

5th. Don’t take any pains to have your bridges properly 
formed and fitted ; just put them in any way to get them 
there, and then put on the cheapest wires you can buy 
and take no care in ‘‘stringing ;’’ never mind about tone or 
durability, and you can cut the cost in those items $1.00 to 
$2 00. 

6th. Use celluloid or cheapest ivory keys, and do the 
cheapest job of fitting them in the pianos you can, and you 
can cut cost again $2.00 to $8 00, 

7th. Use a cheap action, one that will last months in- 
stead of years, one that is guaranteed to never give any- 
one any satisfaction for any length of time or at any one 
time; and then do half a job instead of a whole one in 
putting it in and in regulating and finishing it, and you can 
easily cut cost on that $6.00 to $12.00. 

8th. Use the cheapest hammers, felts, hardware, screws, 
parts and trimmings, and finish them so they will look and 
last well for a short instead of a long time, and you can 
cut cost on such items from $3.00 to $7.00. 

9th. Pay no attention to tone, regulate and tune your 
pianos three or four instead of six or eight times before 
you ship them, and you cut their cost and value from $2.00 
to $7.00. 

10th. Rush your pianos through your factory ; get them 
out in two instead of four or six months; don’t give them 
time to settle and season, turn them out with just as much 
haste and care as you would mop handles ; slight the work 
all you can; when you see a defect don’t stop to fix it, but 
let it go; when you see materials are so poor that they 
should be thrown away, don’t do it, but say, ‘‘ everything 
goes ’’ and make them go; rob them of every good quality 
and of all that makes durability, and in this way you can 
cut cost $3.00 to $10.00. 





It is the easiest thing in the world to make a 
‘‘dirt cheap ’’’ and ‘‘dead rotten ’”’ piano; in fact, 
much easier than to make a good one—an instru- 
ment that is worthy the name ‘‘piano.’’ One does 
not need to lay awake nights in studying how to 








make them poor and cheap, but that night study 


is necessary if it’s your aim to make them well and 
to attain the pearest possibiljty to perfection in 
them. There is scarcely a thing entering into the 
construction of a piano in the way of material or 
workmanship for which, for a good article or for a 
good job of work you have to pay $1.00 for which 
you cannot obtain a substitute for 50 to 75 cents. 
With the greatest ease you can cut the cost of any 
piano $25.00 to $75.00 (depending on its size, style, 
finish and your own wish as to the amount you wish 
to cut its cost and its value). 


You cannot buy a good silk hat for $2.00, nor 
a good pair of shoes for $3.00, nor a good suit of 
clothes for $10.00, nor a good piano for $110. A 
very low price always means a very low quality of 
the article on which the price is made. Don’t ever 
expect to get from anyone five dollars in gold for 
four in silver. Don’t expect to gather figs from 
thistles or to buy a good piano at a price far below® 
the real cost of making a good one. 


Recipe for Making Organically Outrageous Organs. 


Season all the wood used in their construction a very 
short time, instead of a long time, both in the air, sun and 
dry kiln; use poor varnish and not much of it ; slight the 
rubbing and polishing; use painted panels instead of 
veneered ones ; don’t hesitate to rob them in tuning and 
voicing $1 to $3 each, as you easily can do; don’t use any 
nickel plated screws, wires, parts and trimmings; use 
cheapest ‘‘turkey red’ cloth, instead of best silk plush ; 
use oil cloth instead of best rubber cloth on the bellows 
and as little of it as you can; use common, cheap boards 
for the bellows, instead of ‘‘three ply built up”’ stock, for 
the boards cost only one-fifth as much and will warp and 
split and leak ; use cheapest carpet on the pedals, instead 
of the best and most costly ; use cheap reeds, cheap keys, 
cheap sounding boards, for their cost is much less; use 
blotting paper wherever you can instead of wool felts ; 
use cloth and canvas instead of leather in the many places 
out of sight, where you can do it and nobody be aware of 
it for a time. 

Don’t ‘tallow ”’ the valves to prevent them from squeak- 
ing, for it costs ; don’t frame the wind chest, but simply 
tack it together, as that is cheaper; don’t specially pre- 
pare the ‘‘tracker’’ pins so that they will not stick, for 
that is expensive ; don’t bush your stop actions with felt 
and leather or rivet your stop action connections, for all 
that work costs money ; use plain stop knobs with square 
faces instead of ornamental ones with bevel faces ; don’t 
pay any attention to the finish and workmanship, and es- 
pecially not to the inside parts of the case and action and 
more especially not to the parts which are entirely ‘‘ out of 
sight,’’ and, for that reason, for the time being, ‘‘out of 
mind ;’’ rob the quality and cut the cost of all the work 
outside and inside, especially the latter ; do all you can to 
decrease the value and diminish the quality and cut the 
cost at every possible point, and you will find when you get 
through that you have reduced the expense of making your 
organs from $5 to $15 each, and have as a result organs that 
in real worth, in merit, in durability, in salability, in suit- 
ability, in stability and solidity are absolutely not entitled 
to ‘*house room.’’ You have cut the value twice or three 
times as much as you have the cost and have produced 
‘‘organic boxes’’ which ought never to be called * or- 
gans’’ except with shame, 

How does a $50.00 buggy wear and satisfy in comparison 
with one which costs $100? Does a $10 watch last and 
please as does one which cost $20? What makes differ- 
ences in prices, anyway? Is it quality or caprice? If all 
things are alike and of equal value, why are not all prices 
the same? If a $1.00 bonnet is as good and handsome as 
a $10.00 one, why is it that some ladies will insist on hav- 
ing the $10.00 kind? If a $1,000 house is good enough, 
why do some pay $5,000 or $10,000 or more for theirs? If 
price is everything and quality, beauty and merit are noth- 
ing, why not have everything alike and have it cheap? I 
make nothing but the very highest grade of pianos and 
organs, and sell them cheap, too, if you consider style, 
quality and merit as well as price. 

This must be interesting reading for Messrs. Kimball, 
Beatty, Swick, Swoger & Co., though we doubt if they can 
gain very many points upon how to turn out cheap goods. 

The very style of the two recipes should indicate their 
origin, but for the benefit of those who do not follow trade 
matters as closely as they should, we will state that they 
emanate from George P. Bent, of Chicago, the manufactur- 
er of the ‘‘Crown’”’ pianos and the ‘*Crown”’ organs, a 
man whose contributions to the literature of piano and or- 
gan advertising have won him fame wherever there are 
people who read plain, forceful English. 

Mr. Bent has just put forth his 1892 calendar—the first 
of the season’s crop to reach this office—and a sensible 
affsir that will prove useful to everyone who is tired of the 
fancy designs of such things and wants a plain, large 
print record of the passage of time, which will remind him 
that each day he loses in not investigating the merits of 
‘‘Crown’’ organs and ‘‘Crown”’’ pianos is a day lost and 
only to be made up by at once writing for a catalogue, 


prices and terms. 








—The agency for the Bluthner piano for America has been acquired by 
Messrs. W. D. Dutton & Co., of Philadelphia. 


—Mary A. Lohr, of Dauphin street, Philadelphia, caused a domestic 
attachment to be issued against James S. Maher and Patrick H. Leary, 
trading as the Sylvester Piano Company, upon an allegation of fraud 
against the defendants. The plaintiff says that on May 18 last she en- 
tered into a contract with the defendants for the sale to her of an ebony 
upright piano of a market value of not less than $150. Miss Lohr says 
that she paid $30 on account of the purchase price, but that the defendants 
have failed to deliver the piano to her and have violated their contract ; 
they, therefore, owe her the $30. The plaintiff also states that Maher 
and Leary formerly “ conducted the piano business at No. 2047 German- 
town avenue up to the 3d inst., when they absconded from their place of 
abode and have remained absent from this State, and have concealed 
themselves in another place, with intent to defraud the plaintiff and their 
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STATISTICS FOR 1680. 





Annual Report for New York 
State. 


O long as the piano business remains classed 
S imong the minor industries—and from the 
natural limits of its scope, from the comparatively 
small amount of capital invested in it, from the 
small su:n of its total annual transactions, as com- | 


pared with those of the iron, woolen, boot and shoe 
ind other industries, it must always remain in that 
be 


official sources, State or national, any reliable statistics 


so long will it impossible to gain from 


1s to its workings. In fewer words, it is not possible 


to take up the compilation of reports to various 
statistic bureaus with any confidence in their authen- 


ticity, since the trade is not deemed of sufficent im- 


portance to warrant specific inquiry and _ specific 


presentation of its transactions. 


rhe “ Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor for the year 1890, State of New York,” 
is just issued in two volumes by the commissioner, 
Mr. Charles F. Peck. The ftirst volume treats of 


‘“ Hours of Labor;' 


cotts,.” 


The work opens with a long dissertation on the | 


“Claims of Labor,” and throughout its 750 pages it is 
replete in information, filled with facts, theories and 
opinions. Its compilation, as a matter of reference 
literature, aside from the tables, must have been an 
uarduous and somewhat thankless task, since its circu- 
lation is necessarily limited, and some industries, such 
is the piano trade, are so sparsely treated that the 


work can have but comparative value. 


We fully recognize the enormity of the undertaking | 
in gathering and classifying statistics in New York 
State, but we believe that adequate appropriations are | 


made for the purpose, and we understand that there is 
1 compulsory law under which they may be secured. 
Chere comparatively few piano factories in the 
state—some 60 in New York city and Brooklyn and a 


are 
dozen others scattering—and if we have any facts con- 
cerning them we should have them complete and in 
full, 

Appended are the statements concerning the trade 
to be found in the two volumes, and we give them 
without comment: 


In 1885 a witness testified that union piano finishers re- 


eived from $2 to $2.75 per day. Carvers, casemakers and 
machine employés were paid $10 per week. Men who 
took contracts made $50 or $60 per week. Boys’ wages 
were $3 and $4 per week. Piano varnishers received $10 
per week. The highest wages of piano regulators were 
$20 weekly and the lowest $10. 

Another witness stated that the piano makers furnished 
their own tools. Some earned $1.25 per day. Those en- 
aged in the higher branches of the trade received $10, $14 
and $16 per week. 


In 1888 Piano and Organ Makers’ League of New York, 
questions of the bureau, reported that the 


replying to 
working time from 1883 to the former year was 10 hours 
laily The rate of wages in the several divisions of the 
trade during that period was as follows : 

Action makers received from $14 to $18 per week from 


1883 to 1887, in which year weekly wages declined to $13 
and $16 

Bellymen were paid from $14 to $16 per week from 1883 
when their wages were advanced to $15 and $18. 
lators’ wages were from $14 to $17 weekly 


ion regu 


until 1877, at which time the higher rate was increased to 
$18 

Carvers maintained their rate of $10 per week until 1878, 
when it was decreased to $8. | 
Case makers during 1883 earned $15 per week. Wages de- 
d to $14.25 in 1884. In 1885 they went down to $13.50. 


5 was made in 1886 and a decrease to 


clir « 
A red 
yccurred in 188 
lhe rates of fly finishers from 1883 to 1888 were $14 to 


uction to $12.7 
7 


$12 


$17 per week 

From $6 to $18 per week were the wages of the tuners 
und stringers during the year 1883-7. 

Previous to 1888 finishers received from $11 to $18 per 
In that year the lowest rate was $12 and the highest 


week 

318. 
During 1883-7 the weekly rates of key makers were from | 

$10 to $14. | 





the second of « Strikes and Boy- 


| day a committee from the New York factory visited the 


| establishment and continued : 


| Tune regulators received from $18 to $20 weekly from 
1883 to 1887. In the latter year rates were $18 to $22. 
Piano and Organs Makers’ Union No. 3 remarks: 
‘‘In our trade all the work in the various shops is done 
on piece work, with no restrictions in regard to hours, 
| everyone doing almost as he pleases in regard to time, 
some working 10 and some only eight hours.”’ 
The report of Piano and Organ Makers’ Union No. 4 
shows that since 1887 wages have been from $10 to $18 per 
week. 
In 1887 10 hours constituted a day’s work; in some 
factories nine hours on Saturday. 
The working time in 1888 was fixed at 10 hours a day; 
| nine on Saturday. 
An official representative of the Piano Varnishers’ Union 
of New York and Vicinity remarks: 
‘*There has been no change in the rate of wages during 
the past 12 years. Piece workers in a few factories earn as 
high as $30 a week, and those employed by the week re- 


ceive in some cases $16 per week. Some men get $12a 
week ; others $13, $13.50, $14, $15, $22, $24, &c. The aver- 
age weekly wages are about $14. The piano varnishers 


were attached to the Piano Makers’ Union until 1886. In 
| that year we tried to establish the eight hour working day, 
After the strike we organized the 
Piano Varnishers’ Union. _ The hours of labor up to 1887 
were 10 daily. In the latter year the working time on 
Saturday was reduced to nine hours.”’ 


but were unsuccessful. 


Piano Makers—New York and Vicinity. 

The piano makers started a movement for eight hours in 
May, 1886. Asearly as the 5th of that month the president 
of the grand lodge, in response to the queries of a newspaper 
scribe, remarked: ‘* You may state that the report that 
the movement is unsuccessful and that our men are waver- 
ing is false in every particular. As tothe rumor that the 
employés of one firm would go back in a body, that is un- 
|true. They are as firm as they were yesterday. There is 
no break nor any thought of any, so much so that many of 
the shops’ meetings have adjourned for several days, await- 
ing the action of the grand ledge. Three establishments 
acceded to our requests to-day.’’ Telegrams reached the 
lodge that all the shops in Philadelphia were working eight 
hours and this dispatch was received from Baltimore : 
‘* Piano makers all right here. Furniture Workers’ Union 
No. 6 have 232 on strike for eight hours.’’ On this day 
25 men, employed by one firm, declared for eight 
hours and quit work. The largest concerns in New York, 
on May 6, still refused to reduce working time to eight 
| hours and two of them had made definite arrangements 
with their employés to continue working on the 10 hour 
plan. 

A member of one of these firms said that his men had re- 
| fused to follow the dictation of workmen in other factories 

where strikes had occurred and had resolved to continue 
working under the old system. When the men went to the 
shops of one of these concerns they were met by a large 
number of strikers from other shops, who tried to persuade 
them to strike. The varnishers and mill and machine men 
paid no attention and went to work. The others went 
away and held a meeting and about noon they appointed a 
committee, who called on the employer and demanded the 
adoption of the eight hour rule. When asked how many at 
the meeting had voted for eight hours, the committeemen 
replied that the vote had been carried by a small majority. 
‘Then the number of men who are now working in the 
factory and are in favor of 10 hours, added-to those who 
voted at the meeting for 10 hours, make a large majority 
in favor of the old system,’’ replied the manufacturer, and 
he added that he could not accede to their demand. The 
committee withdrew, and all those who had attended the 
It was reported that the men 


” 


meeting went back to work. 
in this establishment promised to go out if those of another 
firm, which they named, would strike. A West Forty-third 
street employer, who granted the eight hour day on May 3, 
issued the following to his employés on May 5: 

After a careful study of the eight hour question since our shop meeting 
of Monday I have come to the conclusion that it will not be conducive to 
the best interests of my workmen or the general welfare of our branch of 
industry in this country to at present increase the cost of production by any 
restrictions of the hours of labor. Therefore, to-morrow morning, May 
6, my factory will be open for all or any of my workmen who are willing 
that 10 hours shall constitute a day’s work. From the fact that in several 
of our largest factories the workmen have wholly ignored the request 
from your grand lodge I fail to see how you can reasonably expect me to 
act otherwise in this matter. 

I trust that you will at once see that it is to your interests to accept my 
terms and that there may be no advance in the prices of our pianos, 

There was a good deal of discussion among the members 
of the journeymen’s executive committee on May 8 over 
the cases of the two firms who, on the 6th, had made cer- 
tain arrangements with their piano makers. Early in the 
firm and presented some demands that had been adopted at 
a shop meeting the previous night. They asked for the 
adoption of the eight hour day, with an increase of 10 per 
cent. in wages, which meant a reduction of one hour’s pay 
for two hours’ time. After considering the communication 
the firm gave them an answer, setting forth that the fac- 
tory the committee represented was not the firm’s largest 


Second—We know positively that in our largest factory, in Astoria, the 
overwhelming majority of our employés are directly opposed to your de- 
mands and our workmen employed in the New York buildings are unan- 
imously against the same, 

Third—We herewith declare to you, forthe same reasons and facts laid 


system in the New York piano factories is positively impossible, as it 
would cause the ruin of this industry. 

Four th—That we are, therefore, compelled to refuse this demand of the 
minority of all our workmen in their own interest and herewith again 
positively declare that the 10 hour system will be continued in our three es- 
tablishments above mentioned and that to all such of our employés who 
are willing to continue we do not only guarantee full employment, but 
every needed protection on the part of our firm. 

Subsequently the movement collapsed and the strikers 
returned to work under the old system of 10 hours per day. 
There were 2,257 men engaged in the strike and they were 
employed in 18 establishments. 

Piano Varnishers—New York and Vicinity, 

Piano Varnishers’ Union of New York and Vicinity in 
October of the present year made a demand for a reduc- 
tion of their hours of labor to nine hours per day, eight on 
Saturday. They had been working 10 hours daily on the 
first five days of the week and nine hours on Saturday, 
their wages ranging from $2 to $2.50 perday. Twenty-two 
establishments, employing 548 workmen, immediately 
granted the demand. Subsequently several of these firms 
refused to continue the nine hour rule and locked out their 
varnishers. Journeymen in the employ of other piano 
manufacturers went on a strike for the abbreviated work- 
day. Altogether there were 25 firms involved in the strike 
and lockout, and it was reported to the bureau that 814 
men were engaged inthe difficulty. The trouble was pend- 
ing at the close of this report. 

The Piano Varnishers’ Union of New York and Vicinity 
in its report to the bureau in 1890 says: 

In October of this year we made a demand for nine hours. A number 
of firms granted the demand immediately, but a few of them shortly after 
refused to continue the nine hour rule and locked out their workmen. 
Other establishments would not accede and the men struck. The strike is 
now in progress. 

Organ makers working 10 hours per day or 58 hours per week earn $21 
and belong to no organization. Non-union men working at hand saw 
earn $12 per week of 59 hours. Men working at a planer in piano actions 
make $10.50 per week of 59 hours, while a planer of piano cases earns 
$15.87 for 53 hours’ work, and a worker of circular saw at piano cases 
earns 25 cents per hour or $14 for 56 hours’ work per week. 

The following opinions were sent in as answers to 
the question of benefit from adopting eight hours asa 
day’s work. 

It would give more men work, give more rest and more time for edu- 
cation.—United Piano Makers’ Union No. 4. 

Would employ more men.—Piano and Organ Makers’ Union No. 3. 

In reply to the question ‘' Did the reduction in the num- 
ber of hours result in an increase of working force ?’’ the 
P. and O. Makers’ Union No. 4 answered ‘very little,’’ and 
the P. Varnishers’ Union of New York and Vicinity replied 
‘* 5 per cent.”’ 

To the question ‘‘How will an eight hour law effect 
workingmen out of employment?’ P. & O. Makers’ Union 
No. 3 answered, ‘‘ More chance for employment ;’’ P. & O. 
Makers’ Union No. 4 answered, ‘‘ Would give more work,’”’ 
and P. Varnishers’ Union of New York and Vicinity an- 
swered, ‘' It would decrease the number of the unemployed.” 
The same three organizations answer the question, ‘‘ How 
would an eight hour working day affect wages in your 
trade ?’’ respectively as follows: ‘*Would be the same,” 
“It would increase them,’’ ‘‘Wages would remain 
Several other questions of a minor nature are 


un- 


changed.”’ 
answered in a similarly acquiescent and divergent manner. 
One piano action makers’ strike (given as still pending), 
involving 180 persons, of whom 174 lost positions, cost a 
loss of $25,000 in wages and cost the unions $9,500. One 
piano makers’ strike, eight persons, cost loss of wages, 
$300; unions nothing. One action bushers’ strike was 
settled by conciliation with employers. One piano makers’ 
strike was settled in the same way and one was abandoned ; 
two were settled by conciliation with the labor union. 
Twenty-two piano varnishers’ strikes are put down as 
settled by conciliation with unions. Striking action mak- 
ers secured an increase, their helpers got a decrease 
and the piano makers remained the same as before. The 
same is true of the piano varnishers. 








New Chicago Corporations. 
Reed’s Temple of Music at Chicago ; to deal in 


musical instruments ; capital stock, $25,000 ; incorporators, 
Robert C. Reed, D. P. F. Van De Sande and G. H. Arthur. 

* = 
The Harmony Company, Chicago, to manufacture 


musical instruments ; capital stock, $25,000 ; incorporators, 
ames F. Sweeney, Anton Nelson, Hialmar Schneider and 
William F, Schultz. 


Business Uneasiness and Silver 
Legislation. 


LTHOUGH assured as never before of countless com- 
ing blessings from the coming crops, the country is even now 
halting and hesitating in its enterprise in a marked degree because of 
some undefined apprehension about the future financial condition, It is 
not unfair to attribute this feeling to the agitation respecting silver. 
This prevailing doubt is, however, not without some good result. It 
has forced economy all over the land, restrained speculative operations 
and prepared the way for the restoration of sound currency. What is 
thus saved and what is now certain to be earned though the gathered crops 
have together provided means and brought the country to a most favorable 
time when the silver law can be repealed with the least injury or in- 
convenience. ‘ F , “ey 
There is evidently a marked change in public sentiment upon this im- 
portant subject which has so far progressed that neither of the great polit- 
ical parties will venture to avow itself distinctly in favor of the silver law 
of 1890, or to assume it as a party measure for thefuture, Is it not, there- 
fore, safe as policy and timely in principle now promptly to meet the issue, 
while so many favorable conditions exist, by repealing the law ; and after 
that, to consider how the great mass of silver already purchased can be 
disposed of with the least injury to all interest involved in it?—George S. 





down in our ultimatum of April 28, that the introduction of the eight hour 





Coe, in the January ** Forum.” 
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CHICKERINC. 


HE reorganization of Chickering & Sons—a title 
which the company is entitled to use by special 
charter granted by the State of New York—dates 
from October 15, 1891, and from that day until now 
the business of the house has been eminently satis- 
factory in every department. The close of 1891 real- 
ly marks the beginning of a new era in the history of 
the old house, which will be in condition to supply 
the demands of the trade promptly as soon as its 
holiday orders shall have been filled. There are now 
on the books about 100 unfilled orders, which will 
rapidly be supplied, and the new styles, for which 
there is a large demand, will be made in larger quan- 
tities than heretofore under increased and enlarged 
factory facilities. 

In such great factories as that of Chickering & 
Sons, where some of the highest examples of the art 
of piano building are produced, it requires more than 
usual time to get new styles upon the market. 
Yet, considering everything, wonders have been ac- 
complished in bringing out the new style baby grand 
and the upright. 

The baby grand, Style S, is the 109 C scale; the up- 
right, Style K, is the 67 BB scale. Chickering agents 
are now thoroughly familiar with these scales and are 
truly delighted with them in every particular. Their 
superb qualities will add more lustre to the name of 
Chickering in the world of music. 

The executive forces of the Chickering house are 
now selected and this department is in complete 
shape. It comprises Messrs. Geo. H. Chickering, 
Captain Ruxton and Mr, Foster, the treasurer, with 
headquarters in Boston, whence the traveling men, 
Messrs. Ambuhl, Pfafflin and Nichol, will conduct 
their respective sections. Messrs. Young,the Messrs. 
Mayer (after March 1), and Messrs. Colell, Bacon, 
Sturtevant, Joselyn and others now in place will be 
found in the New York warerooms. 

The daily and the music papers have made refer- 
ence to a suit brought by Mrs. C. F. Chickering 
against Mr. Geo, H. Chickering, involving $32,500. 
As before stated in this paper, this action has no 
bearing whatsoever upon the firm of Chickering & 
Sons, but is merely a personal matter. Before the 
reorganization, and in order to have the affairs of the 
firm in an absolutely proper business shape, an ex- 
pert was put upon the old books of the company. 
His report disclosed facts showing that, although the 
interests of the two brothers, Messrs. C. F. and G. H. 
Chickering, were equal, the former gentleman had, 
up to the time of his demise, drawn considerably 
larger sums of money than the amount Mr. Geo. H. 
Chickering expected to pay to his widow, who has 
now brought this suit. In fact, the late Frank 
Chickering, as the books show, drew much more 
than ten times the sum of $32,500 named in the suit. 

Upon the discovery of this state of affairs Mr. Geo. 
H. Chickering showed a disposition to resort to 
equity proceedings, but was adverse to giving pub- 
licity to the disclosures, Mrs. Frank Chickering’s 
action, however, made it impossible any longer to 
relegate the subject to obscurity, the suit having 
made it a matter of public interest. 

It was always known that the late Frank Chicker- 
ing was a man of expensive tastes, enjoying the 
luxuries of life without consultation with the bal- 
ance sheet, and in this respect he did not differ 
from many others who, however, must stint them- 
selves on account of a lack of personal credit. The 
late S. T. Gordon's bank account was always at the 
command of the late Mr, Frank Chickering, who paid 
no attention to the usurious interest demanded by 
Gordon. Naturally, in accordance with the inexora- 
ble laws of arithmetic and algebra, Mr, Frank Chick- 
ering became a debtor to Gordon toa large extent, 
and the books show that most of this money not 
charged to 1 per cent. and more per month , interest 
was consumed by Mr. Chickering. 

In equity—which is another definition for common 
sense—Mr. Geo. H. Chickering is not supposed to pay 
out of his own pocket an additional bonus on what 
already represents a huge sum due to him. Partners 
in business are supposed to draw for their own use 
such proportionate sums of money as are due to 
them under the terms of their partnership interests. 
If two members of a firm or corporation have equal 





interests, the one who draws more than his share 
becomes a debtor to the other, and when the sum 
reaches figures involving his total interest he virtu- 
ally forfeits the same. 

It is a question whether the late Frank Chickering 
was at the time of his death entitled to any equity 
interest in the business. The premiums of the $100,- 
000 life insurance due to his widow were paid by the 
business, 

But the present house of Chickering & Sons is not 
in the least interested in the suit just brought by 
Mrs. C, F. Chickering. 


Chickerings in Dispute. 
[From New York ** World,’’ December 26, 1891.] 

The name of Chickering had been made famous before 
1853, when Jonas Chickering, founder of the great piano 
house, died. He left a large fortune and a piano making 
business of great value. His three sons—Thomas E., 
Charles Frank and George H.—succeeded to the business, 
which already had become known as Chickering & Sons. 

In the years which immediately followed success con- 
tinued apace. The young men, trained in the technic of 
piano making, divided their attentions among its different 
branches. Until his death, in 1871, Thomas E. Chickering 
managed the commercial interests. Then both of the 
brothers consulted together in all important departures, 
but their greatest zest was in the mechanical departments. 
George H. Chickering managed the factory in Boston and 
lived there. Charles Frank lived in New York. For many 
years the Chickerings had little opposition and tremendous 
profits. That the sons developed piano construction far 
beyond what it was when they inherited the business, not 
even, competitors will deny. C. F. Chickering used his 
father’s primitive work bench and produced valuable in- 
ventions, particularly in scale drawing. For 85 years 
no scale was drawn in which he was not primarily con- 
cerned. 

But business conditions changed and competiturs pushed 
their wares into American homes. And thus the Chicker- 
ing profits grew smaller. Then the firm tried innovations. 
They leased the plot at 130 Fifth avenue and built Chicker- 
ing Hall. It is estimated that it costs $60,000 a year for 
maintenance. The firm of Chickering & Sons was incor- 
porated with a nominal capital of $1,000,000 in shares of 
$1,000 each. Debts, larger than profits, began to pile up, 
and when Charles F. Chickering died, nearly a year ago, it 
began to be doubted whether an utter wreck of the famous 
concern could be avoided. 

Charles F, Chickering, who was best known as *“‘ Frank,” 
had been a society and club man as well as a business man. 
He had expensive tastes and indulged them without stint. 
He was a member of the Union Club and the New York 
Yacht Club, and the Chickering country house, in Belleville 
avenue, at Newport, was a centre of fashion. Mrs. Chick- 
ering was wealthy in her own right. She owned the hand- 
some residence opposite the Union League Club, where 
they lived until a few years before Mr. Chickering died. 
For some reason they removed to No. 5 Fifth avenue, near 
Washington square. Mr. Chickering’s personal honesty 
was attested by his returning to the heirs of old ‘‘Miser” 
Paine $400,000 in money which had been left in his keeping 
for several years, unknown to anyone except the dead 
man. 

Before C. F. Chickering died the brothers had become 
alarmed at the state of the business. Conspicuously large 
losses had been sustained, among them about $60,000 in St. 
Paul, and $80,000 through the Chicago branch. Expendi- 
tures in the West had been increased largely, too, by en- 
larging the business. Weber Music Hall, in Chicago, which 
was an expensive thing for that house, was purchased by 
the Chickerings and the name changed, while their compet- 
itors afterward maintained only commodious ‘salesrooms. 

When S. T. Gordon. the Fourteenth street music dealer, 
died he was a creditor of the Chickerings, it is said, for 
about $330,000. 

But the proud name of Chickering was dear to the family, 
and various members of it, it is claimed, advanced large 
sums, In settling her husband’s estate Mrs. Chickering, 
who is childless, did not agree with her brother-in-law’s 
policies. Repeated differences led to a serious estrange- 
ment, which, however, never degenerated into petty per- 
sonal quarrels. What to do to save the house worried 
them all. The indebtedness, it is claimed, had become 
equal to the enormous capitalization. It was necessary at 
once to appease creditors and get more money into the 
business. The great name and business and family inter- 
ests induced Gen. T. T. Eckert, of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, to agree to invest. C. F. Chickering, who 
had been president of the company, had held 495 shares, 
George H. Chickering the same and Peter Gildemeester 
10 shares. Mr. Gildemeester was manager of the com- 
pany and most friendly upon C. F. Chickering’s death to 
his widow. These two controlled the company. The plan 
of reorganization contemplated Mr. Gildemeester’s con- 
tinuance as manager. Debts were to be scaled down and 
creditors take stock as part compensation. The combined 





Chickering interest was to be just enough to control. So 
great was Mrs. C. F. Chickering’s desire that the family 
name be maintained, it is reported, that she offered to loan 
the company $50,000 upon the reorganization being con- 
summated. 

George H. Chickering, according tocurrent rumor, feared 
that he was to be frozen out entirely, Feeling became so 
bitter that he only communicated with his sister-in-law 
through counsel. Finally Mr. Chickering declined to agree 
to the reorganization. 

While these negotiations had been pending Mr. Chicker- 
ing began figuring on his own account. He completed an 
agreement with Henry Saltonstall, president of the Pavific 
Mills, and Charles H. W. Foster, both of Boston, for assist- 
ance. He could do nothing without control of the com- 
pany, so he was compelled to make overtures to purchase 
Mrs. Chickering’s interest. 

It was this time last July that a report of Chickering 
paper having been protested gained currency. A ‘* World” 
reporter searched among bankers to establish its specific 
truth, but found that the Chickering business was mainly 
transacted at Boston. Evidences that vital business 
changes were imminent and necessary were then discovered. 
The actual proceedings, however, were kept very quiet. 

Mrs. Chickering finally agreed to sell her interest in the 
business. A contract and release were executed July 29, in 
which Mrs. Chickering turned over to Mr. Chickering her 
credit of $16,000 for money loaned the company, and se- 
cured a release of all claims of the company against her 
husband’s estate or herself, she to receivein return $30,000, 
due November 25, 1891. Payment of this was secured by 
life insurance policies of Mr. Chickering and his family, 
which are deposited with Gen. Thomas T. Eckert as trustee. 

Mr. Gildemeester left the concern and is now of Gilde- 
meester & Kruger, on Twenty-second street. 

With complete ownership of the company Mr. Chicker- 
ing was able to complete his reorganization. The capital 
stock of the company was reduced to $700,000, with shares 
of $100 each. Messrs. Saltonstall and Foster became 
largely interested. Mrs. Gordon, who now lives at Sedg- 
wick and Jerome avenues, scaled her claim of $330,000 
down about one-third, and became the owner of 1,500 
shares of the new stock. Mr. Chickering still retained a 
large interest, and in October, when all was completed, 
was elected president of the company. 

It is claimed that the reorganization practically wiped 
out all the indebtedness and put in money enough for the 
successful conduct of the business, soit is on a firmer basis 
than it has been in several years. In this Mrs, Chicker- 
ing’s representatives coincide. 

The Chickering troubles, which have been kept so quiet, 
were supposed to be over when, Wednesday, attachments 
granted by Justice Pratt, of the Supreme Court, Brooklyn, 
were secured by Lockwood & Hill, of No. 115 Broadway, 
against Mr. Chickering’s property, at the instance of Mrs. 
Chickering. It is to secure payment of the $30,000 settle 
ment money and $2,500 counsel fees, which, it is claimed, 
Mr. Chickering agreed to pay, It is now intimated that 
Mr. Chickering has disposed of most of his piano company 
stock. His counsel, Mr. Nichols, of Martin & Nichols, No. 
146 Broadway, denies this, but will not say that he owns 
what he did at the reorganization, Both parties to the 
coming suit agree that it affects only Mr. Chickering, and 
that the company is in nowise involved. 

Attorney Nichols criticised ‘‘the manifest spirit of the 
action by attachment,’’ a proceeding which he claimed 
was unnecessary. ‘‘After the execution of the contract,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ the books of the company and of the old firm of 
Chickering & Sons were examined by an expert accountant 
of Boston, such examination being instituted for the pur- 
pose of assisting the reorganization of the company, and it 
was unexpectedly discovered that at the time of his death 
Mr. Chas. F. Chickering was indebted to his brother and 
the company in the neighborhood of $200,000 greater than 
the amount agreed to be paid under the contract. The 
facts disclosed by the books, which were kept in New York 
and were under the sole control of Mr. Chas. F. Chicker- 
ing until the time of his death last spring, could only have 
been discovered by an expert examination, and, as they 
were entirely unknown to Mr. George H. Chickering at the 
time of making the contract, they destroy the moving con- 
sideration of the contract and constitute a defense to any 
Although Mr. Chickering hoped that 
have 


claim thereunder. 
his and Mrs, Chickering’s respective claims 
been adjusted amicably, and endeavored that they should 
be, he naturally declines to pay a claim against which he 
has legal and equitable defenses and counter claims.”’ 

It is intimated that if the equity of Mr. Chickering’s coun- 
ter claims is established he will make demands for the 
balance upon his brother’s estate. On the other hand, dire 
vengeance is threatened if it is found that Mr. Chickering 
has disposed of his stock. 

Mr. Hill insists that Mrs. Chickering’s release was com- 
prehensive. ‘‘She never saw the books,’’ he continued, 
‘cand accepted their condition as was then understood by 
all. Both the brothers had lived off the firm and company 
for years without a settlement. For that reason we in- 
sisted, at the time of transfer of stock, that she be given a 
wholesale release of every possible claim. If Mr. Chicker- 


sould 
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ing did not know just how the books of which he had con- 
trol stood, he can blame no one but himself.’”’ 

[Some of these statements in the “ World” article 
are incorrect; for instance, as to the shares of the 
Chickering concern, which are $1,000 per share, and 
We reproduce the article in full, 
in the main, itis a confirmation of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER’S report. ] 


also other matters. 
as, 


OF INTEREST TO MANUFAC- 
, TURERS. 
Regulations for Exhibitors at the Coming 


HE rules governing exhibits in the department of 
7 manufactures at the world’s fair have just been 
made public. The principal regulations are the fol- 
lowing : 

Exhibitors must be the manufacturers or producers of 
the goods or materials intended for exhibition. 

Applications for space and negotiations relative thereto 
for all articles of foreign production intended for exhibition 
must be conducted with the commission of the country 
where the article is produced. 

All applications must be accompanied by a diagram to 
the scale of one-quarter inch to the foot of the plan and 
distribution of the articles to be exhibited. 

If exhibits are intended for competition it must be so 
stated by the exhibitor, or they will be excluded from ex- 
amination for award. 

Articles that are in any way dangerous or offensive, also 
patent medicines, nostrums and empirical preparations 
whose ingredients are concealed, will not be admitted to 
the exposition. 

No fire, inflammable oils nor other combustible material 
will be permitted in the building. 

Before filling out the application for space your attention 
is especially directed to the general rules and regulations 
for the government of the exposition, promulgated by the 
director general and printed upon each blank form of ap- 
plic ation. 


Be prompt in making application for space ; the sooner 


the mass of applications are in our hands the sooner can 
we determine the assignments to be made. Fill out the 
application in exact accordance with the regulations accom- 


panying the blank furnished. This will save delay, annoy- 
ance and needless correspondence, 

lo preserve harmony and to make the exhibits attractive 
the chief reserves the authority to direct the arrangement 
of all articles on exhibition, and to regulate the dimensions, 
character and location of all signs and advertisements, or 
to exclude them. 

The flooring must not be altered or removed, except by 
the sanction of the director general or the chief of the de- 
partment, 

All designs for structures, platforms, cases, partitions 
ind height of same must receive the approval of the chief 
of the department, and must conform to general rules ap- 
proved by the director general. 

It is not intended that machinery shall be installed in the 
manufactures department, but shall take its place in Ma- 
Hall. 


tive effects, and add life to the various exhibits, where re- 


chinery In order to encourage pleasing and attrac- 


quired to keep them moving, a limited amount of noiseless 
motor power may be applied, subject to the approval of 
the chief of the department. 

The following limits may not be exceeded: Platforms, 
the feet 6 


above platforms (they must be included within the space 


7 inches above floor; railings, 2 inches 
assigned to the exhibitor); counters, 2 feet 10 inches above 
the floor. 

The material to be used for covering counters, screens, 
or partitions will be subject to the approval of the chief 
of the department. 

Unless 


design, with gold letters on black or maroon ground. 


otherwise ordered, all signs must be of a uniform 
They 
may not be made of muslin, linen, canvas or paper. They 
must be placed parallel with the frontage or passageways 
of the respective stands or exhibits, and must in no case in- 
terfere wit 


Exhibitors will not be permitted to put up flags, banners 


h the light or view. 


or other decorations or advertisements without permission 
from the chief of the department. 


Not a Stencil. 
Fort Smirn, Ark., ——, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
Is there any Trowbridge piano factory? Is it a stencil or 


not, and is it considered a first-class piano? 


Yours truly, G. E. N. 
[The Trowbridge Piano Company's factory is located 
at Franklin, Mass., hence the Trowbridge piano is 


We are not prepared to classify pianos at 
the present moment. One of these days we may do 
so,—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER. ] 


legitimate, 


Uniform Pitch. 
Bratriesoro, Vt., December 14, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
HE Koenig standard forks have been 
shipped from Paris and in due time will be in the 
hands of their owners. 

Two hundred commercial forks have been shipped from 
Sheffield by Valantine & Carr; it is hoped that by New 
Year’s they may be available ; 2,500 more will be shipped 
early in January. Nearly all of the manufacturers have 
ordered in greater or less quantities, so that persons desir- 
ing to purchase have only to place their orders with them, 
who will cheerfully supply their wants. 

The time consumed in forwarding the trade mark and 
having it put upon the forks has occasioned only slight de- 
lay ; but the anxiety of the committee to have the forks 
accurate by being allowed to settle after completion for a 
reasonable time is fully concurred in by the makers, who 
inform the committee that they are already completed and 
will be forwarded as soon as it is deemed prudent. On 
January 1 they will all be carefully tested, and such as 
have undergone no change will be sent forward ; those that 
have changed will be corrected and kept until they are 
right. The committee have not been idle in any depart- 
ment of this work, but while conservative will take every 
precaution to see that no inaccurate forks get upon the 
market if it is possible to prevent it. 

An illustration of the importance of this matter is the 
experience of the Socfety of Arts, of London, who in 1860 
adopted a standard pitch and put out forks bearing their 
name ; the A which was intended to be 444 was soon found 
to be 445.7, and their C 528 was found to be 5384.5, defeat- 
ing at the very outset the object sought to be attained. 
The committee do not want to repeat that experience. 
They have also made efforts to have these forks made in 
America, and have found one maker who thought he could 
produce perfect forks in a week’s time! But the committee 
are negotiating still further; the art of making a perfect 
fork will take time to develop. Forty manufacturers have 
ordered Koenig standard forks, so that we shall have 
numerous places where forks can be compared. It has 
come to the writer’s knowledge that one American college, 
that prided itself upon its fine apparatus, when it came 
to learn of the high standard of work done by the Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association tested its apparatus and found 
that it was not up to the mark, sent to Koenig and pur- 
chased $2,000 worth of new apparatus. Who shall say, 
then, that already the discussion of this question and the 
decisive action of the association have not had an elevating 
and beneficial effect? The committee will in due time 
make announcement of arrangements for the continued 
sale of these forks. Levi K. FULLER. 





Committee on Pitch, 
CIRCULAR No, 12. 
Bratt.iesoro, Vt., December 26. 

Tuning forks from R. Koenig and Valantine & Carr have 
reached New York, and, when delivered to me, will be 
equally divided among those who have ordered. A second 
shipment of 100 from Valantine & Carr is expected to ar- 
rive in New York this week; a further shipment of all 
forks ordered will be made on January 1—all of which will 
be delivered as soon as received. 

The proper care of forks from rust is secured by rub- 
bing them with vaseline when put away—properly wiping 
when wanted for use. In attaching the large standard 
forks to the box do not take hold of the prongs, as it 
might injure them. 

To sound them, a small mallet, made of a cork and cov- 
ered with a piece of buckskin, is recommended. Never 
strike a fork with a piece of metal, as it will ruin it. 

Levi K. FULLER, 
Secretary of Committee. 





Bergstrom Organ Company. 

HE John Bergstrom Organ Manufacturing 

Company, now located at Minneapolis, Minn., has is- 
sued a catalogue circular setting forth the statement that 
Mr. John Bergstrom has been engaged in organ building on 
the Pacific Coast since 1864, and that the move to Minne- 
apolis was because of the exceptional manufacturing ad- 
vantages offered by that enterprising city. The following 
description of the general style and character of the work 
turned out by them is offered as an earnest of what they 
will do with all orders intrusted to their filling : 
The design of the case to be in harmony with the architecture of the 


church, and to be submitted to the purchaser for approval. 


The displayed pipes to be gilded, silvered or tastefully or din 


dip of the keys; and all the action, both"manual and pedal, to be prompt 
to the touch and bushed at all points where necessary to render it quiet in 
its operation. 

The draw stops to be arranged in terraces ; the rods to be round, and the 
holes to be bushed with felt. Patent oblique faced knobs to be used. 

The pedal bi to be so constructed that they can be 
easily adjusted in case of derangement. 

The general arrangement of the claviers, draw stops, &c., to be in ac- 
cordance with the most approved standard now in vogue. 

The wood pipes to be made of first quality material, mainly of pine and 
cedar, 

The metal pipes to be made of tin, lead and zinc, in such proportions as 
the various stops require. 

The voicing of all the stops to be executed according to the highest 
standard of artistic excellence, the greatest care being taken to give each 
stop its distinctive quality and quantity of tone, and to have the general 
balance of the instrument preserved. 

The organ throughout to be provided with passage boards and ladders, 
to render the various parts easy of access in case of any required adjust- 
ment. 

All the principal parts of the interior wood work of the organ, including 
the bellows, wind chests, wind trunks, and nearly all of the wood pipes to 
be covered with shellac varnish. 

Every part throughout to be constructed after the most approved meth- 
ods, of the best material, and in the most thorough and durable manner. 


ion 








Novel Advertising. 
Some five and forty years ago 
A little child was born, 
It had no toes or fingers— 
A dreadful homely form, 
In fact, it had no arms or legs, 
But sat upon the floor. 
It had a fearful pair of lungs 
When pressed would fairly roar. 
The little homely thing could sing 
A song so sweet and clear, 
Strong men would stop and listen 
And brush away a tear. 


Deacon Estey, the great organ maker, was the father of 
this wonderful child. He has since raised 250,000 children, 
just as musical as this one. If you want to adopt one of 
these children and make your home delightful with sweet 
music call on N. D. Coon, at the Colby. Five dollars per 
month will buy one.—Ashland, Wis., ‘*Sunday News.’’ 








Changes. 


ie is very probable that on February 1 J. 
Burns Brown will transfer his services from the Ivers 
& Pond Piano Company, of Boston, to the A. B. Chase 
Company, of Norwalk, Ohio. Mr. Brown’s headquarters 
will be in New York city. He parts company with Ivers & 
Pond on the very best of terms. 
s**t 
Chas. F. Crane, traveling for the Chicago Cottage 
Organ Company, has accepted a similar position with 
Decker Brothers, of this city. 
ss * 
C. E. Hollenbeck, who has traveled for Decker 
Brothers, has accepted a traveling position with Geo. 
Steck & Co. 





Needham Pianos Ready. 


HE Needham Piano-Organ Company of New 
York and Washington, N. J., have just issued the 
announcement of the fact that their pianos are now ready 
for the market. The cut of the circular shows a hand- 
some, symmetrical, modern upright piano, which will be 
described in these columns after examination. 

In their circular the company say : 

Inclosed we send you a description of our new piano, which we have 

at last completed. We honestly think that this is the best piano at the 
price which is made in America to-day, and in this we include both tone 
and finish. We may be mistaken, of course, but so strong is our belief 
that we are willing to back it with our guarantee, 
Several of our customers have sent to us for prices before we were 
able to figure what the instrument would cost us. If, therefore, you have 
sent to us for prices and not yet received them, write again to-day and 
you will have your answer by return mail. 





ANTED—Piano tuner, repairer and salesman, a gradu- 
ate of the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, with 
factory and wareroom experience, wants a situation, Can show good 
references. George Watts, 1716 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo, 
W ANTED—A first-class man to sell pianos in New Britain. One 
who is well adapted to this business will receive a good salary or 
commission. Apply to Spring's Music Bazaar, New Britain, Conn, 
wo SALE—An organ plant, now manufacturing and selling organs 
Old-established name and reputation. Good trade outlets and some 
export trade, which could be increased. Trade running about 30 a week 
average throughout the year. Accommodation given for one-half the 
amount of bill of sale. Labor and living cheap. Lumber can be had 
cheap. Good men to be had at from $1.25 to $2a day. Address ‘* Plant,” 
are of Tus Musicat Courier. 





gold and colors, 

The bellows to be made with reversed “ ribs " or ** folds,” to be double 
leathered, and to have feeding capacity for all legitimate purposes. 

The wind chests to be made in the most careful manner ; the “* wind 
ways” or “ channels”’ and “‘valves”’ to be of such proportions as to insure 
an ample supply of wind. 

The various wind trunks,throughout the organ to be of ample size and 
to be provided with “ concussion bellows’’ wherever necessary, to pre- 
vent ‘‘ unsteadiness of wind.” 

The manuals to project 1 foot or more from the “ standing work” of 
the case ; the naturals to have ivory or celluloid fronts, as well as tops; 
the upper sets to be beveled and overhanging. 





CHICKERING HALL, 
Tuesday Evening, January 5, 1891, 
FIRST CONCERT 


OF THE 

New York Philharmonic Club, 
SOLOIST: 

Herr Emit Fiscuer, A ° ° ° * Basso 

Mr. Max Ligetinc, ; m4 4 Accompanist 


Subscription tickets (for two concerts), $2.50. Single 
reserved seats, $1.50. Admission, $1.00, For sale at 





The manual action to be provided with regulating screws, to adjust the 








Edw, Schuberth & Co., 23 Union Square. 
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. The Trade. 


—Henry R. Smith has started an organ case shop at Leominster, Mass. 

—G. H. Pope has bought out the piano and organ business of E, H. 
Fox, Waterville, Me. 

—R. E. Pilcher, the Louisville church organ builder, has been on a 
visit at Atlanta, Ga, 

—J. R. Sharp, the pianoand organ dealer at Washington, Pa., is doing 
a fine trade in his section. 

—John Hopkins, of New Bedford, Mass., has again assumed the agency 
of the Chickering piano. 

—G, H. S. Weller, the music dealer of Lancaster who absconded re- 
cently, was short over $4,500. 

—John N. Merrill, of the London house of the Smith American Organ 
Company, is expected here shortly. 

—Magee & Gillette, of Bridgeport, Conn., have leased a new large 
wareroom to be occupied February 1. 

~— Giles B. Miller, piano and organ dealer, Rochester, reports the dullest 
December he has had since he is in business. 

—It is rumored that J. P. Julius, the York piano and organ dealer, is 
negotiating to take a partner in his business. 

—Mrs. Zebina Smith, of Erie, Pa., is reported to have done the largest 
retail piano trade in that city during this month. 

—A. A, Fisher, of Milwaukee, is cleaning up his affairs to close up and 
go on the road for the W. W. Kimball Company, 

— Steam was raised in the new Mendelssohn Piano Factory at Mendels- 
sohn, Pa., one day last week and the machinery tested. 

—E. de Anguera, up to date with the Manufacturers Piano Company, of 
Chicago, is expected next week in Boston, where he will locate. 

—Irish cook in the family of a Boston piano manufacturer, at the kitchen 
sink washing dishes, ‘* This hot water is as cold asthe cold water.” 

—Mr. Shaw, in charge of Cluett’s Albany branch, has an offer to go 
West and is considering the same. He is an excellent piano salesman. 


—The Twelfth Separate Company have just purchased from Piercy 
& Co., Troy, N. Y., a handsome upright for the company’s quarters. 


—Fritz Schweiker has bought out the piano and organ business of 
McCormick, of Port Jervis, N. Y., and taken possession of the establish- 
ment. 

—Joseph T. Yinger, musical instrument dealer, Lancaster and Colum- 
bia, Pa., has failed. Executions for $4,914 have been issued and the store 
attached. 

—Morrell & Schaffenburg, of Cumberland, Md., and Altoona and 
Meyersdale, Pa., are entertaining the idea of opening several additional 
branch houses next year. 

Hume, Minor & Co., Ninth street, are going to give away a 
beautiful piano. Only pay them what you owe or buy something from 
them, and for every $5 you pay them on account you will get a chance at 
the piano. Hume, Minor & Co. are offering specially low prices on high 





grade pianos and organs. You not only save money by buying from them, 
but you may get the piano without having to pay one cent.—Richmond 
* Times.” 

—A workman at Harrison’s Organ Works, Bloomfield, N. J., recently 
lost two fingers at a circular saw. Not satisfied, he dropped another one 
at the same saw last Saturday. 

—A. von Bernuth, with Steinway & Sons, left for Europe on the Dania 
with his wife one day last week. Mr, von Bernuth is in search of health, 
and will be absent several months. 


—It is said that C. W. Marvin, of Detroit, is doing a remarkably fine 
trade with the Chase Brothers pianos, and that he has added $10,000 to his 
assets in 1891 We hope this is true. 

—George Greer, of New Castle, Pa., who has frequently exhibited an 
inclination to go out of the piano and organ business, has definitely de- 
cided to remain in it and push it for all it is worth. 

—Look out fora novel display in the window of a Boston piano house 
on Tremont street. It will be ready in! afew weeks and will make the 
members of one firm on that street blue in the face. 

—Mr. Edward P. Mason, president of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company, who is in California, has since his sojourn there gained 10 
pounds, and spends hours every day in the saddle, 

—The McCammon Piano Company’s factory at Oneonta, N. Y., has re- 
ceived its dynamo, which is in working order, and by its means the fac- 
tory has been running at nights during the past weeks. 

—Somebody has been passing a worthless $425 check on the Epworth 
Organ Company, of Centreville, la. How about the worthless stencil 
organs the company passes on the good Methodist brethren? 

—The John Bergstrom Organ Company, of Minneapolis, filed articles 
of incorporation Saturday. The company hasa capital stock of $25,000, 
and is incorporated by John Bergstrom, J. L. Brown and Oliver P. Burt. 

—The losses sustained by Jacob Doll through failures during the past 
few years represent in money a block of tenement houses, but do not af- 
fect Doli, who is very rich and able to stand a good many others without 
trouble. 

—Loud, of Nashville, is complaining bitterly of dull trade and says he 
may go out of business entirely and go back to piano teaching. He now 
has charge of the music in one of the prominent churches of Nashville, 
and is very highly respected. 


—G. P. Guilford, since leaving the warerooms of the Emerson Piano 
Company, of Boston, has been on a prospecting tour at Atlanta, Denver, 
Omaha and Chicago, and it is probable that Mr. Guilford will select one 
of the latter three cities or New York to locate in. 


—The grip is epidemic in Boston. The extent of it may be gathered 
that on the day before Christmas, which was pay day at the factory of 
the New England Piano Company, 52 men who were suffering from the 
grip were unable to get out to receive their wages. There is a great 
scarcity of nurses. 

—The Rev. George W. Kittinger, a well-known Methodist divine, 
dropped dead in his music store in Lockport last Wednesday night while 








carrying a lighted lamp. The oil ignited and set fire to the store. People 
rushed in and extinguished the flames, and found Kittinger’s body on the 
floor. His hands were badly burned. He joined the ministry when 
young, was a member of the Genessee Conference, and built the River- 
side M. E. Church in Buffalo. His widow survives him. Kittinger was 
an accidental piano and organ man, and used his church influence to sell 
goods, much to the discomfiture of legitimate dealers. 





A Card. 


BEG to inform my friends and the public in 

general that I have severed my connection with the 
firm of Wm. Rohlfing & Sons, with whom I have been con- 
nected for the past twelve years, and that hereafter my 
headquarters will be at Joseph Flanner’s piano store, 427 
Milwaukee street, and as soon as Mr. Flanner’s new music 
palace (the Merrill Building) is completed I will take charge 
of the sheet music department, which I promise will be 
more complete than that of any house of its kind in this 
country. Thanking my friends for their past favors, I 


remain, Very respectfully, Joun: W. Nav. 


Pianos in Natural Woods. 
TEINWAY & SONS, the well-known piano 


in the 
The 


makers, have made a great change cases of 
many of their pianos for the holidays. 
lately has been so strong for woods finished in natural 


the 


demand 


colors that this conservative house has yielded to 
wishes of the public and now has in stock a large number 
of the instruments finished in white and San Domingo ma. 
hogany, black walnut, English and American oak and white 
and gold enamel in the style of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 
These pianos make as beautiful ornaments for a parlor or 
To show their 
parlor 


drawing room as it is possible to imagine. 
beauty to better advantage the firm has had a 
specially fitted up, where the pianos are exhibited under 
electric light and with the surroundings of a drawing room, 

It is almost unnecessary to refer to the world wide repu- 
tation which the house of Steinway & Sons has attained. 
Since 1853, when they began business in this city, they have 
made nearly 63,000 pianos. Their manufacturing estab 
lishments in this country and Germany are the largest in 


the world.—New York * Tribune. 


” 








LAWRENCE & SON PIANO Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


(Established in 1879.) 


Factory and Warerooms ; 699 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





J. RAYNER, 


MATHOGANS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Veneers for the Pianoand Organ Trade. 


WESTERN ESTABLISHMENT: 


FULTON and MORGAN SIS., 





EASTERN ESTABLISHMENT : 


FOOT HOUSTON ST., E. R. 


NEW YORK. 


Weaver Orcans 


RICH, BRILLIANT TONE. EASIEST 
PLAYING ACTION IN EX- 
ISTENCE, 





WE So.uicir CORRESPONDENCE RELIABLE 
AGENTS. 
Order -a sample organ if you never handled 


IG them. 


FROM 


aver Organ and Piano Co., 


YORE, Pa. 





W. H. WILLIAMS, Pres. 


CHICAGO. 





Ss. J. ALBRIGHT, 


DEALER IN FINE 


PIANO AND CABINET WOODS AND VENEERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


204 Centre Street (formerly occupied by Danieis & Co.), NEW YORK. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A.S. WILLIAMS, Sec, and Treas 


THe ASTORIA VENEER MILLS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ?Saured Weneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 











ROBT:MWEBEB: 


1352 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OF 


FR 


ELT @ HAMMERS @WEDGES-CLOT Here 


FLOOD & 
CONKLIN 
CO., 


VARNISH MAKERS, 


74\COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 


The new manufacturing location on the first high 
ground south ot Chicago, Cheapest and best railroad 
facilities, Steger & Co. and Rice-Hinze factory 
already located here. Catering particularly to organ 
and piano manufacturers. For factory sites and infcr- 
mation address 

| J. F. KEENEY, 


1133 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Root's Training School 
for Teachers of Singing. 


GEO. F. ROOT, President. 
FREDERIC W. ROOT, Director 
243 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Teachers prepared in the following depariments: 
Notation, Theory, Music Reading, 
School Music, Church Music, 
Private and Class Voice Training. 





Solo Singing, Harmony and Composition 
as set forth ia the Normal Musical Handbook, the 





NEWARK, N. J. 


Teachers’ Club, Root’s New Course in Vocal Culture 
and Singing. &c. 

Schooi in session at Chicago during the school year, 
and at the Silver Lake Assembly, Wyoming Co., N.Y. 
in the summer. 

For cicular giving ful! particulars of the Silver Lake 
School of Music, Languages, Oratory, &c., also Pbu- 
lic School Teachers’ Retreat, address REV. WARD 

















| PLATT, Hornellsville, N. Y, 
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“ New Possibilities in Advertising. 





ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE PIANO AND ORGAN TRADE. 


: te ) Mr. H. M. Eldridge, of Hanover, Pa., we 

are indebted fora scheme of advertising, which, if 
developed, will knock Patti testimonials into innocuous 
desuetude. 

Here is the scheme : 

Hanover, Pa., November 30, 1891. 
Waterloe Organ Company : 

Gent_emen—I put the piano out on trial ata customer's house in Ab- 
botstown, Pa., last Friday. I have a sure customer that saw this piano at 
the fair, and I have been to see him twice since the fair, and he sent a 
music teacher to look at it, and she liked it very much ; she said that it was 
the only upright piano she ever saw that she liked. 

Now, if I make a sale to-morrow of this piano when can you ship me a 
duplicate of this one? I cannot believe that I can get another piano with 
as fine quality and even tone as this one from any maker, not excepting 
the Malcolm Love; for I must say that the tone of this piano is the most 
even and the finest quality lever saw. It has been moved three times 
and it was in almost perfect tune when I moved it last Friday, which is 
remarkable, as it has been from the factory nearly three months. I have 
pianos 25 years, worked in a piano factory in Boston five years— 
from 21 years of age—and can truthfully say that the hitch pins turn 
the nicest and the tones come the smoothest in the unisons and octaves of 
any piano I ever tuned,and I have tuned Steinway, Sohmer, Knabe, 
Chickering and all the best makes. If all of your pianos are as fine as this 
Style 7 you have a fortune in it. Everyone that has seen and heard it is in 
love with it. I am quite ashamed of myself for not selling it and three or 
four more since I have had it, but it takes a long time to get these Dutch 
people to believe there is any other piano but the * Knabe " and “ Stieff ;’ 
but I think I have got three or four as good as sold, all ** Knabe”’ cus- 
tomers. Please let me know when I could get a Style 7 (duplicate of this) 
if I sell this, and when I could get two if they were ordered. 

Yours truly, H. M. Evprince. 


tuned 


16 to 


‘*The music teacher liked it very much, and said it was 
the only upright piano she ever saw that she liked.”” Now, 
as there are seldom more than a dozen music teachers in a 
town of the size of Hanover, just imagine the powerful in- 
fluence they could exert. Teachers are supposed, especially 
by themselves, to know all about pianos, and when one 
says ‘‘it is the only upright piano I ever saw that I like”’ 
that of itself should at once establish the reputation of that 
particular piano, and of course it is not to be questioned 
that she has performed ** The Maiden’s Prayer’ on pianos 
of every make. No doubt a similar statement could be 
obtained from the 17,000,000 and odd other lady teachers 
The scheme is limitless. 

And piano tuners. Ah! there is where Mr. Eldridge 
comes out strong.* Observe the delicacy with which he ad- 
vertises himself, while his mind is apparently occupied in 
extolling the excellent qualities of this unapproachable 


in the country. 


piano. He betrays his amateurishness in but one sentence 
viz., that he ‘‘cannot believe that the makers of this class 
of piano can ever make another like it’’ that is as good, 
which places the makers in the position of having made a 
happy mistake in this one. 

While this may have the effect of enabling him to get list 
price for this one, it leaves those that follow it in a ques- 
tionable light. As we say, amateurs are liable to err, but 
study and practice will soon eliminate stch faults. Observe 
how nicely he runs in the stupendous statement that he has 


worked in a piano factory in Bosting for five whole years, 
spending his tender years in the confinement of a work- 
shop that he might prepare himself for tuning Steinway, 


Knabe, Sohmer and Chickering pianos. Can anyone doubt 
after this that he is a tuner of high degree ? 

But for this statement of himself we could hardly be- 
lieve the more astounding one when he truthfully says 
that ‘‘ the hitch pins turn the nicest,’’ &c., of any piano he 
ever tuned. This is no doubt highly satisfactory to those 
about to purchase, and who are not experts in tuning or 
the mechanism of pianos, and renders the value of his ad- 
vertising scheme apparent. But tuners who have not had 
the advantage of Bosting training will wonder how he tunes 
by turning the hitch pin. How, when he turns that hitch 
pin, does he pull up one side of the string without letting 


down the other, or how does he sharp or flatten at all? 


of a tuning hammer does he use, or does he use a thumb 
vise? Does he lay the piano on its back, or does he lay on 
his own back to get at these pins? 
But we digress. We are interested in this scheme, and 
out of the fullness of our hearts tender him a few pointers 
for future use—samples he might call them : 
As a tuner, graduated from the deaf and dumb asylum of Skowhegan, 
Me., I desire to give my unqualified approval of the Tough and Worn 
Organ and Piano Company's magnificent upright piano now in the rail- 
way station at this town awaiting a purchaser. As a tuner of many 
years’ experience (say this anyhow: it lets people know you are a first- 
class man) I can truthfully say that the shanks are set in solid iron, so that 
when tuned they cannot slip, as if set in wood, &c. 
This sounds well, as the people can see for themselves 
that the shanks go through iron and they can’t see the 
wood behind it. Of course you would only use this testi- 
monial for a full iron plate. Again: 
I was lately called as an expert (having learned my trade as tuner in a 
factory when but 16 years old) to examine a piano manufactured by 
Cheesebox & Co., of New York. I could hardly believe my own senses, 
for it went far beyond anything I had ever dreamed of. I have tuned 
pianos of all the celebrated makers,and am ready to take my oath that 
the Cheesebox piano is the best of them all. The cords being strung 
criss cross blend the tone beautifully, while the bushing on the h s 
is manufactured from the finest cotton, producing a most bell-like quality 
of tone. Our music teacher says ii ‘s the only piano she ever saw that 
made her want to get up at % o’clock in the morning to practice on it. 
Manufacturers and tuners owe Mr. Eldridge a deep debt 
of gratitude for his timely introduction of a new and need- 
ed method of advertising. Let the ball roll on! 
MonkKEY WreENcH, TUNER. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y., December 21, 1891. 





Trade in Toledo. 

HE following series of interviews with music men 
T in Toledo, Ohio, appeared recently in the Toledo 
“Bee,” and we republish it for the sake of the infor- 
mation it contains, and because it gives so favorable 
a report of 1891 business in that enterprising town: 





The Whitney & Currier Company —In speaking of the past year’s 
business a member of this old and enterprising music house said: ‘In 
taking the year asa whole the business has been quite satisfactory. In 
Chicago and other cities, however, reports show dull business in the piano 
line—especially during the last few months. Our house is fortunately situ- 
ated in this, we have sold the same old reliable makes of high grade instru- 
ments so long that buyers feel acquainted with them and buy them with- 
out hesitation in preference to new and untried makes. Then the public 
know just where to find us. I tell you these things count with a discrimin- 
ating purchaser,”’ 

In answer to the question whether high or low grade pianos sold in the 
greater number the gentleman said : 

“ Trade varies according to season in this respect. Such standard and 
well-known makes as Steinway and Boardman & Gray pianos have a 
steady sale, yet we handle a large number of the medium priced instru- 
ments, ranging from $225 to $350, and their sale is steadily increasing.” 

Do cheap pianos wear well in this climate? 

** There is a vast difference between low priced and cheap pianos; in 
many instances some cheap pianos may prove very expensive, being shod- 
dy in make, and consequently short lived. Having been manufacturers, 
we examine all points of construction with the greatest care, and in con- 
sequence carry a line of very fine pianos at the prices above named, viz., 
$225 to $350.” 

In response to the question whether the outlook in future was good he 
said: 

“Texpect to see quite a flurry in piano circles during the next six 
months. One manufacturer has just gone to the wall, and others are lia- 
ble to follow. While this will in nowise affect the retail trade, yet the 
election of a President next year will do so to considerable extent, and 
therefore the outlook for next year is not the brightest for any line of 
business.”’ 

J. W. Greene & Co.—Among the business houses of the city there are 
few, if any, who have grown into prominence more rapidly than has the 
music house of J. W. Greene & Co. In May, 1876, this house com- 
menced business in this city, occupying one half of store room, No, 177 
Summit street, At the close of the second year the business had out- 
grown their room and new quarters were secured by leasing the whole of 
the store No. 153 (now occupied by J.J. Freeman). Business continued 
to increase until the fall of 1881, at which time still more room was 
needed and the second floors over Wachter Brothers’ double stores, 
40x1¥0 feet, were leased for a term of five years. Business still continued 
to increase, and at the end of their five years’ lease larger and more con- 
venient quarters were found in the three story and basement building on 
the corner of Summit and Madisonstreets. It was then thought that room 
enough had been secured to suffice for many years ; yet at the end of five 
years still more room was required, and not being able to obtain addi- 
tional room adjoining a new location was sought and found in the elegant 





leased the whole of the three stores and b of this building, con- 
taining more than 1,200 square feet of space, it is safe to say that Messrs. 
Greene & Co. have one of the finest and most convenient music rooms 
west of New York city. Business at the new location has been good, and 
it has been proven beyond a doubt that it is not absolutely necessary to 
pay the exorbitant rents asked for Summit street property in order to do 
business. It will repay readers of the ‘*Bee’’ to pay a visit to this enter- 
prising firm when desiring anything in their line. A fine selection of the 
oldest and most reliable makes of pianos and organs, as well as the world 
famous Standard sewing machine, can always be found in stock. 

C. J. Wooley—** We have had a very satisfactory trade the past year in 
fine instruments of the highest grade. We have taken the agency for the 
celebrated Wilcox & White parlor and self playing symphony organs, a 
new departure in parlor instruments. We handle a strictly reliable stock 
and anticipate future success by doing a clean, honorable business, built 
upon the solid foundation of friendship and esteem of each of our pa- 
trons.”’ 

W. H. Parmenter—“ Each year improves 50 per cent. over the last one. 
The store has been improved during the past year by placing one of the 
finest wall cases that could be found on one side of it, which protects the 
fine grade of instruments. The guitar, mandolin and banjo lead the van 
in string instruments at the present time.” 





Ign. Fischer—‘“‘ I have been in business in Toledo since ’76. For six 
years I printed music and nearly half of my life has been devoted to this 
kind of work. It requires a great deal of experience to become competent 
in my kind of business, and, like everything else, the more we study it 
apparently the less we know. We are expected to aid the teacher in 
selecting music for the pupil, and we must therefore understand music to 
some extent. I have had as much or more experience in publishing music 
than anyone in the city, and try to be conscientious in my dealings. I 
must say that trashy songs take the lead just now, and there is more 
money in them than in classical music. In the past year I have added 150 
book folios to my already large stock. I have added a few selections to 
my list of publications. The most popular sheet of music that I have now 
is ‘Come Unto Me,’ a sacred solo, the words by the late D. R. Locke and 
the music by W. A. Ogden, copyrighted in 1891 by Ignaz Fischer. 1 will 
circulate 5,000 or 6,000 copies of this hymn next January.” 








Mr. Smith Should Feel Happy. 


Broox.yn, December 23, 1891. . 
Principal Office 95 Fifth Avenue, New York. § 


Marc A. Blumenberg, Esq., 25 East Fourteenth street, New 
ork City + 

Dear Sir—I never was so busy; in fact I cannot begin 
to fill my orders. I am between 200 and 300 ahead of last 
year’s output; in fact, all through the year when there has 
been general complaint of dullness in business I have been 
busy putting on all the good men I could find bench room 
for, even with my greatly increased facilities of last year, 
and my case factory at Leominster is still running day and 
night. There never has been such an unlimited demand 
for the old reliable Bradbury. 

I have just closed a lease for one of the most prominent 

corners on one of the most prominent avenues in Kansas 
City, where I will commence moving in and blazing away 
after the first of January. The great demand for the 
Bradbury, Webster and Henning pianos may seem 
strange to those who are not busy, and considering the 
general dullness of business ; but if they will pay a visit to 
my Bradbury factory in Brooklyn, the Webster factory in 
New York, and my extensive case factory in Leominster, 
Mass. (which, since I have built a much larger factory, is 
said to be the finest and most extensive case manufactory 
in the world), they will find my statement true. I have 
now facilities for making 250 cases per week complete, or 
1,000 per month. With the exception of a slight attack of 
the grip I never was in better health; in fact lam so 
busy day and night whenI reach my factory in the morn- 
ing I forget almost that I have had the grip ; so great is the 
fascination that the grip of my business takes precedence 
of anything else. 
I regret to state that my son, F, G. Smith, Jr., who some 
weeks ago went West and South on his annual tour of in- 
spection, and who leased another headquarters in Kansas 
City, while closing up the contract was attacked with the 
grip. After reaching Chicago he was confined to the hotel 
under the doctor’s care, and as soon as he was strong 
enough started for Washington to meet his family ; is still 
detained there under the doctor’s care -with this terrible 
malaria, but we are both thankful that we are doing so 
well, when others are suffering so severely. 








How does he tune it without twisting it off? What sort 


new Pythian Castle, corner of Jefferson and Ontario streets. Having 


Yours very truly, FREEBORN G. SMITH. 








MAS GOTTSCHALEK & CO.,, succcssors to wErnE & Co., 
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Established 1834 


THE NAME THE GUA 


ATHUSHEK & SON 


name we want 
fvemember whe 
Piano 


RANTEE. 


is the’ 
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‘you Want a qood 


FA(TORY. 
344 & 340 East 23d Street. NEW YORK 





CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, madea specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, complete in all its appointments, Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rirrersuavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes ; 
Couutn-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


BERTELING’S NEW SOLO B> CLARINET. 





Flutes, Clarinets, Oboes, &c. Boehm Flutes a Specialty. 
Best Instruments in Existence. Utmost Satisfaction Guaranteed. Correspondence Solicited 
Established 1848. T. BERTELING & CO., 177 Bowery, New York, U. 8. A. 





THE MUSICAL WORLD 


knows the Music Publishing House of 


CARL SIMON, Music Dealer to the Court, 


Berlin, S. W. Germany. 
Markgrafenstr, 21. 


Where 
Do You Find 
the best 
Selection of 
Music 
for the 
Cabinet Organ? 


Known all over Europe, 


There you can find more than 700 works published 
forthe organ lUiscatalogue of publications alsoembraces 
a great number of the best works of Wilh. Berger, 
Niels W. Gade, Emil Hartmann, Arno Kleffe), Herm. 
Mohr, M. Moszkowski, Franz Pdinitz (harp), Aug. Rein- 
hard (organ), Philipp Roth (violoncello), Emile Sauret 
(violin), X. and Ph. Schar wenka, L. Schytte, Joseph 
Weiss, Jules Zarembsky, etc., etc. 


Ask for GRATIS cata- 
logue and cheapest con- 
ditions for export. 


A CELEBRATED CASE 


IS MADE BY THE 


GRAND RAPIDS PIANO CASE C0. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Scientific American 
Agency for 


WE SOLICIT CORRESPONDENCE, 


Ss. D. COODWIN 


(Successor to H. J. GOODWIN) 
Manufacturer of 


PIANO SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER, 
First Quality Cherry and Maple Veneers. 
COLTON, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 

A. M. ROBERTSON, 


AVEAT 
TRADE MARKS 

DESION PATENTS 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 

For information and free Handbook write to 

MUNN & CO., %1 BRoADWAY, New York, 

Oldest duress tor securing patents in America. 
Every taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientitic American 


est circulation of any scientific paper in the 
—- Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
i Should be without it, Weekly, 83. a 
; $1.50 six months, dress MUNN & CO., 
UBLISHENS, 361 Broadway, New York. 


STADERMAN & FOX, 


Upright Pianos. 


1489 and 1491 Niagara 8t., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Manager, 


BOOSEY & CO0.’S 


Brass Instruments 


WITH 
Patent Compensating Pistons, 
ARE THE ONLY 
PERFECT BRASS VALVE INSTRUMENTS 
IN THE WORLD, 


W.A. POND & CO., Agents, 
25 Union Square, New York, 
Catalogue on Application. 











CLYDE, 
OHIO, 





FACTORIES, CLYDE, OHIO. 


& CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WASLE 


175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


NEW YORK. ACTIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO PIANO DEALERS! 


THE LATEST INVENTION. 
An Adjustable Piano Mute 


that can be attached to any Upright Piano without in the least affecting the instrument or marring its appear- 
ance. It combines all the good qualities and is superior to all of the so-called ‘‘ Harp Stops,”’ Stops 
“Piano Mufflers,” ‘* Bull Stops,” ‘* Piano Dampers” and other contrivances for softening the tores A Piano 

Indorsed by the leading Artists and Teachers: Wm. Mason, A. R. Parsons, S. B. Mills, Dudley Buck, 
Alexander Lambert, Max Liebl'ng, F. Von Inten, S. N. Penfield, of New York; Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Wm. H. Sher- 
wood, Emil Liebling, John ). Hattstaedt, Dr. H. S. Perkins, W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; J. C. Fillmore, of 
M.lwaukee; Ernest Perabo, of Boston, and many others, 

For further particulars and information address 


THE FREIDENRICH PIANO MUTE CO., 


12 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


McCAMMON PIANO CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 183 


mM AMUPACTUREAS OF 


UPRIGHT ¢ GRAND PIAN OS, 


ONEONTA, N. Y. 














(Formerly Albany, N, Y. 








‘** Whatever is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well.” 
—CHESTERFIELD. 
On this 
wise principle 
is made the 
admirable 


CORNETT 


503 W. 2ist St., 
New York. 











EsTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ! ILL. 


‘Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon. abridged History of Music 
| and other valuable information, will be sent Free on 
| application. 


——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, | 


CINCINNATI, O. 


E.D.SEABURY, T a B ER 


COVERER OF R CO A N 3 


PYavO HAMMMENS, 2 ~~~ 


362 SECOND AVE., NEW YORK. Taber Organ Co, 


N. B.—Moldings, including boring em, 
wiring, furnished if desired. 
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Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, nig 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ | 
in the market, 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East {7th St., New York. | 
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JULIUS BAUER & CO, - 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand “and Upright PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicitec | 
@™” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED 


5 ln tat | S. GROLLMAN & SONS CO. 


FAOTURY ; O1 and 93 KE. Indiana Street; WAKREROOMS; 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
OFRIOAGO. MANUFACTURERS OF 


STORY & CLARE ORGAN Co, Plo Sols » Sears 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


The Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Cc. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
























S.LNIINSA0udI 
| LSOW SHL 








Crand, Square and Upright Pianos, | oneeiiaal oT d BARKES PIANO CO. 


21, 23 25 F LYMOUTH. P LACE, 
Nos, 63 AND 65 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO, ILL. Pretty a neck 





Unique scak , y for the best retail trad In quality of ton 


a e 
made onl e best re ade qua one and in ease of response unequaled in the ee 
Whole world. Pianos sent on trial to responsible parties. Recommendations from THE POPULAR * 


est musical authorities on application 





BOSH & GOrtS PHaMO, | ase ace oer ccsee, 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD SEIICAHO. 
i i SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 
SEE ONE. 





Send tor Terms ana Prices. 


W.H. BUSH & CO., Chicago, 


Office : 243 East Chicago Ave. 








Factory : Corner Weed and Dayton Sts. 








Clinton St., Chicago, I 


" washtnat wie 
“Desplaings Sts. ' 
7 k=, |< + i a : | Mathushek and Newby & Evans Pianos, 
| . Clough & Warren Organs. 


Music PusuisHers AND Musica MeRCHANDISH, 


259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. MANUFACTURERS. 


4 
< 


| THE THOMPSON MUSIC CO., 


WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR THE 















15to 21 N. 
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WEBER, WEBER | 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES;: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK.+ 








LUDWIG & CO. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** "Bogers= ¢ 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED, . 
Ti 1 l TO 1 ea VUE ee be 





102- 104 East 148th Street, 
; NEW YORK. 
CORNISE c& CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ORGANS AND PIANOS, 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 











, tT Lt € 
»  APSSIABLISHED. 1052. 








NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


a SN 
(BUSPECIALT Cambridgeport t IMass: 
D BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST 


RAILROAD. - 





,_ I LLOOR. & CoO.. 
Manufacturers of Pianos. 


FACTORY, 449 W. 38th ST.. NEW YORK. 
Mm. SCHLEISSNER, Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 


PROPRIET T 4 
wipes je: Reicha Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., :cor: 
"90 Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 


402 Broadway, New York, 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 


strument Bags a specialty. 


Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 


Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal, Sdesired. Please state reference when ordering. 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, s. o. soevicker sons, 


145 East 42d Street. 
A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS, 


Tue COLBY PIANO C0., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 














Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 ‘East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 


PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 





WOSWHITE 





ORGANS OF ALI DESCRIPTIONS. 


WILCOX & WHISE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


Cc. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, MASS. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 








MANUFACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


\ 
MUTT Te 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
1171 Broadway. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
10 State Street. 
Addrees all New York communications te the Manufactery, 
Broeklys. 


| 2 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥, | 


Brapeury Music Hau, | 
290 & 202 Fulton St, 





PIANOS 
WITH THE 
OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price te the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 
FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKE- 
GON, MICH. 


a BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


y, | Upright Pianos 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








H. R. KNOPF 


ARTISTIC 
Bow and Violin faker, 


Importer and Dealer in 


ate. OF ITALIAN, 
4 2 FRENCH, CERMAN AND 
ENQCLISH MAKERS. 


92 Third Ave., N. Y. 


A Large Assortment Always on Hand. 








hab vex 
Sole Agente fo for the \ pad 26 Warren St., New York. 


NEW YORK. 


' 


ROMAN STRINGS AND FINE OLD BOWS 
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Vose Pianos. 
HE readers of this paper have during the 
past month noticed a peculiar device in these columns 
which had the appearance of a conundrum, and a number 
of inquiries have reached us asking for a solution of the 
It has in course of its evolution 


mysterious figure. 


reached this form : 





13 


MAHOGANY. 


15 


WALNUT. 


LOOK THROUGH THIS NUMBER OF 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


AN® YOU WILL SEE SOMETHING. 


ROSEWOOD, 


17 


OAK, 


19 











Those who will look through this paper will find a 
solution of the problem and an adaptation of the four 
figures and the words linked with them. 

In short the Vose & Sons Piano Company, of Boston, in 
the evolution of their business have created a new scale and 
style of upright piano which they are now prepared to 
market. This new piano will be known in the history of 
the piano business as the Vose Style 17, upright, but for 
the convenience of those who are to handle this instrument, 
and in order to make distinct the four various woods of 
which this style is made each, of these woods is to have its 
individual number. 

The problem is now the more readily understood and ap- 


preciated. If a dealer wants a rosewood of this style he 








orders the Style 17, and that will bring him the rosewood. 
There will be no necessity to repeat any words or phrases 
if he wants the same style in mahogany, for he merely 
then orders a Style 13, which will bring him the same piano 
in mahogany, the same rule applying to walnut, which will 
be known as Style 15, and oak as Style 19. This all involves 
a simplification of the ordering system. 

As all who run can read in this number, the style of this 
new product of the Vose establishment is a new departure 
in architectural piano case work. The design is simply beau- 
tiful, and it were useless to say much more thanthis. Every 
dealer who desires to impress his customers and the piano 
purchasing public of his community should have on exhibi- 
tion in his warerooms, standing in a row, the four pianos— 
rosewood, mahogany, walnut and oak—of this new style 
Vose upright. Such a display will unquestionably make a 
remarkably impressive hit, and that is just what dealers are 
after. 





End of the Square. 
(Continued from December 16 and December 23 issues.) 
Cuicaco, December 21, 1891. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

GENTLEMEN—Your favor of November 27 has remained 
unanswered through neglect and oversight. Please ex- 
cuse. 

In reply to your questions I answer as follows : 

First—The increase in my production in uprights this 
year over 1890 has been 25 to 30 per cent. 

Second—lI do not manufacture any squares at all. 

Third—I do not manufacture grands; nothing but up- 
rights. Yours truly, Gro. P. Bent. 


F. Muehlfeld & Co. 


New Piano Manufactory. 











RECENT addition to the list of piano manu- 
facturers of this city must be recorded in the name 
of F. Muehlfeld & Co., of 642 East 136th street. The firm, 
who for the present are having their cases made outside, 
have secured two floors, 25x100 each, and are already at 
work on pianos of two sizes and original scales that are 
considered excellent by the expert head of the house. The 
large scale is in a piano 4 feet 9 and the small one in one of 
4 feet 5, and the cases are of the latest and attractive de- 
signs. 
Mr. Muehlfeld is a practical piano maker, having worked 
in responsible positions with the old house of Billings & 
Co., with Weser Brothers, and recently with the Schubert 


Piano Company. He is an expert in all of the finer depart- 





ments of the business, such as tone and action regulating, 
and he has been applying himself with energy to every- 
thing pertaining to piano construction. 

The young firm will soon issue its catalogue, and the 
styles of the cases and general appearance of the pianos 
will come under the observation of the trade. 


Creditors’ Meeting. 
HE second meeting of the creditors of Epami- 
nondas Wilson, doing business as E. Wilson & Co. and 
Boston Piano Company, will be held at the Suffolk County 
Insolvency Court room, January 1, 1892, at which time 
creditors may prove their claims. 

FRANK J. CopurRn, 

Isaac L. Pratt, 


Assignees. 


ANTED—Two first-class organ salesmen ; wages paid no object if 

they are honest and wide awake ; references must be given and 

will be given in return; steady position to this kind of men. Apply at 

once, J. A. Thayer & Co., successors to Bodman & Thayer, Attleboro, 
Mass. 


OR SALE—A one-half interest in an old established retail piano and 

organ business. Only those who can furnish $2,000 to $3,000 cash 

and thoroughly acquainted with that business need apply. Address Mu- 
sicAL Courter. 


ANTED—A competent man as superintendent of a piano factory 

outside of New York city. State experience, references, where 

now employed and salary expected, and address ** G. B. S.,"" care of Mu- 
sicaL CouriEr. 


ANTED-—There isa fine opportunity for a man who thoroughly un- 

derstands the piano and organ business, and who has from $10,000 

to $15,000, to join advertiser and push the business in the new State of 

Washington. Advertiser has established business, but needs experienced 

help with capital. Very best of references given and required. Address 
** Partner,”’ care of Musicat Courter. 


ANTED—A competent man as superintendent of a 

piano factory outside of New York city. State experience, refer- 

ences, where now employed, salary expected and address. B. B., care of 
Tue Musicac Courigr, 25 East Fourteenth street, New York. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO. Waterloo, N.Y. 


&™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 




















“CROWN” PIANO, STYLE “K.” 





“CROWN” 


IANOS AND 
ORGANS. 


All others call theirs the best, so I 


good, if not the best. 


MY AV 
ar ar 


modestly say that mine are next to the 
best, In tone, style, finish, quality, dur- 
ability and salability you will find them 


Dealers wanted 


in unoccupied territory, Send for cata- 


logue and prices, stating terms wanted. 





GEO. P. BENT. 





MANUFACTURER, 


323 to 333 SO. CANAL ST., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








ie 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


gt lor OF — 
GRAND, SQUARE 


and UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH ‘AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


NEW YoOoRE. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., 2tstosau in wana; rone 7 


» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 

















BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


= This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. 


FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON =: 


(Established in 1849.) 50,000 MADE 
= AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


Prices Moderate and ‘!LLUSTRATED CATALOQUES 
Terms Reasonable. FREE, 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ee 


(Equitable Bullding), 
OCOOMM™MISSION MEROAAN TS, 


PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF 


PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. — 


PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 








HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS, “=== 


GRAND, ini and UPRIGHT. 


— Dae we ncel, Str 
ae 


s, Sare 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; > im- 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 


512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





HASTINGS & WINSLOW, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, 


Montclair, New Jersey 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Uprient 


PIANOFORTES. 


gps ges pod he ap aye ay tn 





| oy hi y3 ~ 


"UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UN. ALED in Tone, 
fouch, Workmanship and ity. 





Every Piano Furry Warrantep ror Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. NEW TORE. 


DANIEL MORRIS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


EAL AR NODS 


Various Grades and Styles. 


Send for Circular. 


DUNLOW PLACE, 
Boston Highlands, Boston, Mass. 
A. EE. SMITH, 
Fiano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 


FACTORY: 











E 136th St. and Southern Boulevard | 


CLARENCE BROOKS & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Piano Varnishes, 


COR. WEST and WEST 12th STREETS. 
NEW YORK. 








sa TT near cS 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


Foreign Music, 


“Andre” and all Standard 
Editions. Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 


Edition “ Peters,” 


The Trade throughout the United States and Canada 


supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for Terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis, 








CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO BUTTON S, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolgc. Teh. D. ENG > yu <. 
of Steinw 


Formerly For Action Department 
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THE OLD STANDARD TT ARTIN GUITARS tm i 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
[@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. -#1 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were 4nd are still.the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy ‘a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dr GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. 
Mr, 


WM. SCHUBERT, 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S, De La COVA, | 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 


| Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


and many others, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 
States, but also in Europe.’ They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURT ZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. EURTZMANN & CO, 


MANUFACTORERS, 


526 lo 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, NY. 











P AMERICAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 





Pianos and-Organs. 





ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


REGAL PIANOS, 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


BSE and 288 Second Avenne, 
Betweer asd and «34 Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


408, 404, 406 & 406 Hast 30th &t., Now York, 








KeBaAch 


Grand, Square and Upright 


~PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 

struments of the Guaranteed for Five Years. 


_ Catalogue furnished on application. 
es reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York, 











- UNEXCELLED IN —— 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 





Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE HIGHEST GRADE 








—or— 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Oatalogue and Outs of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 








The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 
SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, §~ Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated 








COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO. 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 


Telegraph aad R.R. Station: 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ESSEX. conn. ! IVORYVTON, COMM WN. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROB. & CO. 


—— WAREROOMS : — 
81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Choreh and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


THE A. B. CHASE GO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 





















MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 


SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 








For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY, 


Successor to C. D, PEASE & CO,, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEV YORE. 




















NORRIS & FLETCHER, 
FINE 


tone PLAN O'S oonisut 


DURABILITY. 
PLEASING TO DEALER AND PURCHASER, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Factory and Warerooms, 2251 to 2261 Washington St, BOSTON. 


NORRIS&FLETCHER 
Nie ponneneecancetnesseesees: 


r 
, “| 
A L 


sei 








LIVE, RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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ALSTROM PIANOS. 


% % % 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted (or these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AHLSTROM, 


+ MANUFACTURER, -© 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrang 
July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent ane 
action frame, cast in one piece, ‘patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be p: ed by < P judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 




















WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 


WAGNER —" Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 

LISZT—* They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 

BSSIPOFF—* The very best Piano made.” 


STHOK PIANOS. “ 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


CE AND WAREROOMS 





WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

EZLUOOA—“‘Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.”” 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Rich Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & SON, 
ORGAN BUILDERS,” 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
Ry Yo.43 St. Paul’s M. E. Ch., 
3 Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Bi Brooklyn Taber- 

irst Presbyterian, 

le tine 3; Trinity Ch., 


FANCY WOODS, 
SS Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 435 and 47 Rast Righth St, Bast River, 
> Bam, Sree 21, ape Fi NEW YORK. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


ePLAWOSsS. 


os -_ bate nc 338 and 340 East Sist 8 Sist Street, New York. 


ISAAC 1 COLE & SON, 


VENEERS, 


on. YY. 
pacie, 











Worcesléx | 
MASS.‘ 














Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1635. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 


G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improv: by 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action’ Pectent a roles = 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 


Our Pianos are indorsed by, such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, C’ Kunkel, = a 
EB. M. Bowman, 8S. N. Penfield, = hy Krebs, G. Steele, 

». Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others, 


400 and 402 W. 14th St., and 37 to 45 Sth Ave. 

















GRAND AND 
UPRIGHT 





THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Iliustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


R.M.BENT & CO. 


Square and Upright Piano Manufacturers. 


Our PATENT DETACHABLE UPRICHTS can be taken apart and put 
together In from THREE TO FIVE MINUTES. Specially adapted for smail 








houses and flats. Just the Pianos for renting purposes. Our Squares are 
famous in the trade. Send for description and catalogue. 


767 and 769 TENTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


‘GUITARS ano MANDOLINS. 


Sole Agents for the Symphonion for the U. 8. 








Piano Stools, Piano Covers, Scarfs, Artists’ 
Busts, Art Embroidery, Swiss Musical 
Boxes, Flags and Banners, Rubber 


T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


107 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 


Factories, Steinway, Lone IsLanp Ciry. Adjoining Steinway Hal, ~ 





THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salabie 
Organ of the Day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- Gee 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. ¥ 


MILLER ORGAN CO., lebanon, Pa. 





NEV YTORZ. 





=. G. EARRING TON! & CO.Q, cus o 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, os well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


~ Square # hed dah Fianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 ‘SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


on aa 
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STEIN AY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


The growth and development of the 
pP I A N () = | ESTEY PIANO are things of more 
oa . 


than ordinary importance, and it will well 





Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts ot | repay any dealer to take the trouble to 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 


full metal frames), in their own factories. inquire into this, one of the most interest- 


ing phases of American industry. The 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL factory is situated at the corner of South- 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. ern Boulevard and Lincoln Avenue, New 





‘ | 





York City, to visit which a cordiai invitation 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, | i mukuatie 15*4d te tae indie 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. | 


BUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK | the ESTEY PIANO. 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—63d Street, New York City. 


| 
| 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long | 

Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. | 





= = Pp wae Pertinent to Pianos. 
& is & The title of C. C. BRIGGS & CO.’S latest publication—a neat little book, full 


of interest to = in quest of pianos or eles anxious about securing the right 


kind of instrument for their trade. 


C.C. BRIGGS & CO rigor tate 58 7 Appleton St., Boston, Mass. 


Ty) Grand and Upright Pianos 








FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N. Y. 


{PAT 


= ADT G 


SEND EE: CATALOQUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Mfrs,|-7°° "Sen eee re 


OF THE FAULTLESS 


HARDMAN Janes w.Stam & co, 


vue. PIANO. ‘arerrs STARR PIANO, 


ALSC GENERAL REPRESENTATIVES FOR THE 
SHELF PLAYING «sYMPHONY.” | © tet... PA a ee 
Upon this instrument may be played the most difficult as well as the lightest compositions FOR CAT UB AND To THE MANUFACTURERS, 


without previous instruction. 


Warerooms: HARDMAN HALL, 5th Ave. and 19th St. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Catalogues Mailed Free on Application. 

















LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 
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